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[2546.]— Stowe  Hilt.  House,  Lichfield. —In  the 
Weekly  Pout  for  September  28  last  an  article  ap- 
peared under  the  heading  "Dr.  Johnson's  Lichfield 
Haunts,"  one  of  which  was  Stowe  Hiil  .House.  It 
may,  I  think,  prove  of  interest  to  your  readers  if  i 
supplement  the  information  given  in  the  above 
article  by  an  extract  from  the  "  Memoirs  of  Richard 
Lovell  Edgewortb,  in  continuation  of  a  note 
(No.  1947}  which  you  printed  some  two  or  three 
years  ago. 

My  quotation  is  taken  from  Vol  I. ,  p.  231  (2nd 
ed.,  1821)  of  the  work  cited  : — 

' '  Mr.  Day  had  now  [17o9  or  1770]  returned  from 
his  first  expedition  to  France,  and  had  taken  a 
pleasant  house  at  Stowe  Hill,  close  to  Lichfield, 
iriere  Le  steadily  pursued  his  plan  of  educating  his 
pupil  Sabrina  ;  and,  what  was  something  singular, 
all  the  ladies  of  the  place  kindly  took  notice  of  the 
gi:li  and  attributed  to  Mr.  Day  none  but  the  real 
motives  of  his  conduct.  The  Bishop's  palace  at  Lich- 
field, where  M*.  Seward,  a  canon  of  the  cathedral, 
resided,  was  the  resort  of  every  person  in  that 
neighbourhood  who  had  any  taste  for  letters.  Every 
Btranger  who  came  well  recommended  to  Lichfield 
brought  letters  to  the  Palace.     This  popularity  in 
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period  settled  in  Birmingham  ;  Mr.  Keir  was  also  in  | 
the  neighbourhood  ;  Dr.  Darwin  spent  his  vacant  j 
hours  among  us  ;  and  all  these  gentlemen  were  j 
unanimous  in  their  approbation  of  this  lady.  ..." 

Edgeworth  then  goes  on  to  relate  that  amongst  j 
the  persons  he  met  at  Lichfield  was  Major  Andre, 
between  whom  and  Honora  Sneyd  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  sort  of  engagement.  He  exposes  the 
fallacy  of  the  note  to  Miss  Seward's  "  Monody  on 
the  Death  of  Major  Andra,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
Major  Andre  joined  the  army  and  quitted  England 
in  a  fit  of  despair  caused  by  Honora  Sneyd's  marriage 
j  to  Edeworth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Andre's  first 
commission  was  dated  March,  1771,  whereas  Honora's 
marriage  did  not  take  place  until  more  than  two 
years  afterwards. 

The  narrative  now  becomes  somewhat  prolix,  and 
is  taken  up  by  a  relation  of  the  complications  which 
followed  Mr.    Day's  attachment  to   Honora  Sneyd, 
I  then  to  her  sister   Elizabeth.     Sabrina   Sydney,  j 
the  girl  who  was  being  trained   up  as  his  wife,  was  j 
put  to  school  at  Sutton  Coldfield,   but  the  marriage 
never  came  off,  the  lady  having   either     worn    or 
omitted  to  wear  long  sleeves,  and  a  certain  handker-  ! 
chief  which  Day  much  disliked.     Dr.  Small  appears 
to  have  taken  upon  himself  the    responsibility  of  > 
finding  a  wife  for  Day,   and  when  the   Doctor  had 
answered  satisfactorily   certain  questions  respecting 
the  whiteness  and  largeness   of  her  arms,   and  the 
length   of   her  petticoats,  negotiations    were    com- 
menced in  real  earnest,   and  on  a  nearer  view  Miss 
Milnes,  the  lady  in  question,    was   found   to  answer 
the  Doctor's  description,  and  in  due  time  became  the 
wife  of   the   eccentric    author  of    "Sandford    and 
Merton."  R.  B.  P. 
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Non  ille  regno  fervit,  aut  regno  imminens 
Vanos  honores  fequitur,  aut  fluxas  opes, 
Spei  metufque  liber. 


Senbc.  Hippol. 


LONDON: 


H.1NTID    FOR    JOHN    STOCKDALE,     OPPOSITE    BURLIMOTOW    MOUfI, 

PICCADILLY. 

M.DCC.XCT. 


(     iH     ) 
To     Mrs.      DAY. 

Madam, 

T  CANNOT  dedicate  the  following 
account  of  my  late  excellent  friend 
to  any  perfon  with  fo  much  propriety 
as  to  yourfelf,  who  formed,  during 
many  years,  the  deareft  intereft  of  his 
life,  and  contributed  molt  effentially  to 
his  happinefs.  Neither  can  any  other 
perfon  judge  fo  well  with  what  fidelity 
I  have  delineated  his  character,  or 
what  juftice  I  have  done  to  thofe  ta- 
lents and  virtues,  of  which  you  con- 
tinue to  cherifh  and  venerate  the  re- 
membrance. 

I  am,  with  the  greatell  regard, 

Madam, 
Your  faithful  obedient  Servant, 

James  Keir. 
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*  I SHE  hiftory,  opinions,  and  even  the  domef* 
tic  habits  of  men  celebrated  for  their  li- 
terary talents,,  have  ever  excited  public  curiofity. 
For  when  our  minds  are  amufed,  our  tafte  gra- 
tified, our  knowledge  extended,  or  our  paflions 
engaged  by  their  excellent  compofitions;  when 
we  meet  with  conclufions  or  remarks  which 
feem  to  refult  from  premifes  acknowledged  by 
ourfelves,  but  which  however  we  had  never 
inferred;  and  more  particularly  when  the  gene- 
rous fentiments  flowing  warm  from  the  heart  of 
the  writer  (hecj  their  fympathetic  influence  on 
our  own  bofoms ;  we  form,  as  it  were,  an  ac- 
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quaintance  with  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  na- 
turally enough  wifh  to  increafe  the  intimacy, 
by  informing  ourfelves  of  the  events  of  his  life, 
his  opinions,  habits,  and  manners.  Hence  arifes 
the  avidity  with  which  we  read  the  lives  of 
interefting  authors  :  nor  are  we  even  diverted 
from  this  pleafure  by  the  difplay  of  follies  and 
weakneffes,  real  or  fuppofed,  which  late  biogra- 
phers, and  anecdote- writers  have  perhaps  too  ftu- 
dioufly  exhibited ;  as  if  they  meant  to  gratify 
the  envy  of  little  minds  with  fome  confolation, 
for  their  intellectual  inferiority,  by  leffening  our 
admiration  of  men  whom  we  would  wifh  to 
confider  as  ornaments  to  our  nature,  (a)* 

But  if  we  can  view  with  pleafure  portraits, 
even  when  disfigured  by  fome  humiliating  fea- 
tures; with  what  intereft  and  affection  muft  we 
Contemplate  one,  in  which  to  the  brilliancy  of 
genius  and  talent  are  added  the  virtues  and 
amiable  qualities  of  the  heart,  exerting  them- 
felves  through  life  with  an  extraordinary  and 

*  See  the  Notes  fubjoined  at  the  end. 
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fyftematic  energy,  and  maintaining  an  uniform 
and  exemplary  dignity  of  character/"  For  the 
public  regard  is  due  to  the  character  of  Mr. 
Day,  not  only  on  account  of  his  literary  talents; 
but  it  will  be  given  more  willingly,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  thefe  talents  were  employed, 
not  oftentatioufly  for  his  perfonal  ambition,  but 
ftrenuoufly  in  the  caufe  of  humanity,  freedom, 
and  virtue;  and  ftill  more  when  it  is  known, 
that  his  fortune  alfo,  which  was  ample,  was  ib 
devoted  to  the  fervice  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
that  he  feemed  to  have  confidered  himfelf  the 
fteward  of  his  pofleffions,  in  truft  for  the  exer- 
cife  of  generofity  and  relief  of  mifery,  rather  than 
as  the  inheritor  for  his  own  gratification. 

It  appears  then  to  be  a  duty  incumbent  on 
thofe  to  whom  his  worth  was  known,  to  blend 
with  their  private  tears  for  his  untimely  death, 
fome  iketch,  for  the  public  inft  ruction  and  ex- 
ample, of  the  life  of  one,  who,  by  the  exten* 
fion  and  activity  of  his  philanthropy,  feemed  to 
belong  not  merely  to  his  circle  of  friends,  but 
to  the  whole  human  fpecies. 

B  2  Thofe 
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Thofe  readers  however  who  fearch  for  va- 
riety of  incident  and  poignancy  of  anecdote, 
may  be  difappointed  here.  For  the  private  fta- 
tion  and  retirement,  which  he  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  relinquifti,  afford  little  fcope  for  this 
kind  of  entertainment;  and  the  recentnefs  of  his 
death,  together  with  the  decorum  due  to  the 
living,  may  preclude  anecdotes  in  which  his 
furvivors  may  be  concerned.  Neverthelefs  the 
contemplation  of  a  character,  diftinguifhed  for 
genius  and  virtue,  will  not  be  deemed  unintereft- 
ing  to  other  readers  of  a  better  tafte, 

,    Whofe  eye  refined 
Can  fee  the  greatnefs  of  an  honeft  mind, 
Can  fee  each  virtue  and  each  u  mufe"  unite, 
And  tafte  the  raptures  of  a  pure  delight.  * 

Thomas  Day  was  born  in  London  on  the  2  2d 
day  of  June,  in  the  year  1 748.  His  parents 
were'Thomas Day,  Efq.  who  enjoyed  a  confider- 
able  office  in  the  Cuftoms,+  and  Jane  his  wife, 

*  Dr.  Browne's  EiTay  on  Satire. 
■f-  Collector  of  Cuftoms  outwards;  a  place  held  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Manchefler. 

the 
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the  daughter  of  Samuel  Bonham,  Efq.  When  he 
was  thirteen  months  old,  his  father  died:  and  ac- 
cordingly the  care  of  his  education,  and  the  ho- 
nour of  having  fo  well  fucceeded  in  it,  devolved 
to  his  mother,  who,  principally  for  the  fake  of 
her  fon's  health,  removed  to  Stoke-Newington. 
At  this  place  he  was  put  to  a  child's  fchool ;  and 
when  of  proper  age,  he  was  fent  to  the  Char- 
ter-houfe,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  under  a  matter  well  known  for 
ability  and  difcipline,  Dr.  Crufius.  ^Having  re- 
mained eight  or  nine  years  at  this  fchool,  he 
was  removed  at  the  age  of  fixteen  to  Oxford^ 
and  entered  as  a  gentleman-commoner  at  Corpus 
Chrijii  College, 

Of  what  progrefs  he  made  in  his  ftudies  the 
beft  testimonies  are  to  be  found  in  his  works.  Not 
intending  to  advance  himfelf  in  any  profeffion, 
he  thought  it  unneceffary  to  take  any  of  the 
ufual  degrees  of  the  Univerlity;  and,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  he  was  lefs  folicitous  to  qualify 
himfelf  for  the  difplay  of  talents,  ufually  the 
principal  fcope  of  education,  than  to  attain  mo- 
B  3  ral 
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ral  truths  and  exemplary  fads,  by  which  he  was 
to  enlighten  his  mind  and  guide  his  future  life. 
Accordingly  a  gentleman  who  had  been  a 
fchool-fellow  of  his  relates,  that  his  themes  and 
verfes  were  lefs  confpicuous  for  elegance  of  lan- 
guage than  for  ingenuity  and  folidity  of  matter. 
And  although  his  works  iufficiently  fhew  that 
he  afterwards  added  the  graces  to  the  force  of 
compofition,  it  is  probable  that  he  might  have 
been  led  thereto,  not  only  by  his  improving  tafte, 
but  alfo  by  the  confideration,  that  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  greatefl:  effect  in  any  literary  conflict, 
even  in  the  beft  caufe,  in  this  faftidious  age,  it 
is  neceflary  to  ufe  arms  which  are  not  only 
pointed  and  ftrong,  but  alfo  poliflied  and  fplen- 
did.  It  is  certain  however  that  ornament  was 
but  a  fecondary  confideration,  and  that  the 
main  object  of  his  academical  purfuits  was  the 
difcovery  of  moral  truths,  which  he  inveftiga- 
ted  with  the  feverity  of  logical  induction  and 
the  depth  of  metaphyfical  refearch. 

The  refult  of  all  his  inquiries  was,  that  vir- 
tue was  the  true  interefl  of  man,  and  he  there- 
fore 
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fore  determined  to  purfue  it  as  his  mod  fubftan- 
tial  good. 

This  opinion  and  refolution  were  farther  fof- 
tered  and  matured  in  his  mind  by  reading  the 
antient  claffics,  in  which  the  image  of  virtue 
there  delineated  makes  an  impreflion  fo  deep  on 
the  fenfibje  minds  of  youth,  that  it  is  never  af- 
terwards effaced,  Let  us  recollect  the  firft 
movements  which  we  received  frqn}  reading  the 
inftitutiops  of  Lycur^us^  infufing  a  contempt  of 
wealth,  eafe,  and  pleafure,  and  devoting  thefe 
and  life  itfelf  to  the  public  good  ;  from  the  pic- 
tures of  heroifm  and  magnanimity  drawn  by  (he 
animated  pencils  of  the  ancient  hijlorians  ancj 
poets;  from  the  happily  imagined  fi&ions  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  which  our  weaknefs  fup- 
pofes  incapable  of  being  realized ;  from  the  di- 
vine converfations  of  Socrates ;  and  from  the 
works  and  doctrines  of  the  philofophers^  parti- 
cularly of  that  fed!:,*  which,  whatever  may  be 
{bought  of  their  metaphyfical  notions,  did  cer* 

*  The  Stoics. 
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tainly  in  their  aftions  and  rules  relative  to  con- 
duct maintain  more  than  any  other  the  dignity 
of  human  nature;  a  fed,  whofe  principles  could 
ennoble  the  (lave  Epiffctus,  and  render  Jiim 
more  truly  free  than  his  tyrannic  mafter ;  and 
which  could  induce  feveral  Emperors  to  defcend 
from  the  fplendor  of  their  thrones,  into  the^u-t- 
moft  fimplicity  and  purity  of  manners ;  while 
they  maintained  the  dignity  of  their  diadems 
merely  by  the  ftridt  difcharge  of  the  duties  an- 
nexed to  their  ftation,  and  by  the  unremitting 
pra&ice  of  the  feverefl:  virtue. 

As  Alexander  is  faid  to  have  been  ftruck  with  a 
pafiion  for  glory  at  the  fight  of  the  tomb  of 
Achilles ,  and  there  to  have  formed  the  refolu- 
tion  of  becoming  a  conquering  hero ;  fo  our 
youthful  ftudent  may  be  conceived  to  have 
formed  the  better  determination  of  devoting 
himfelf,  his  paffions,  pleafures,  fortune  and  ta- 
lents, to  virtue,  by  contemplating  thefe  vene- 
rable fhrines,  where  all  that  remains  of  the 
wifdom  and  worth  of  antiquity  is  depofited. 
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It  muft  certainly  feem  a  very  fingulaar  phe- 
nomenon, that  a  youth  juft  entered  into  the  age  of 
paffions,  in  the  vigour  of  health  and  fpirits,  in  the 
affluence  of  fortune,  and  in  this  age,  fhould  de- 
dicate his  time,  thoiights,  and  ftudies,  to  form 
in  his  mind  the  principles  of  adtion,  by  which 
he  was  e ver  afterwar -3  s  to  regulate  his  conduct. 
And  it  will  appear  ftill  more  extraordinary, 
when  it  is  known,  that  during  his  whole  future 
life,  the  principles  and  refolutions,  which  he 
had  adopted  at  this  early  age,  were  the  invaria- 
ble rule  by  which  all  his  actions  were  governed, 
with  an  uniformity  and  confiftency  feldom  main- 
tained through  different  periods  of  life,  and 
from  which  he  was  not  diverted  by  the  dread  of 
ridicule,  fo  powerful  over  young  minds,  by  the 
impulfe  of  paffions,  by  the  falfe  glare  of  ambi- 
tion, by  the  allurements  of  pleafure,  nor  by  the 
affimilating  manners  of  the  age. 

This  confiftency  of  principle  with  condu£tf 
continued  through  his  whole  life,  is  a  charac- 
teriftical  feature  by  which  Mr.  Day  was  diftin- 
guifhed.     The  chara&ers  of  mod  men  are  form- 
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cd  by  flow  degrees,  and  urdergo  various  changes, 
before  they  fettle  into  habit.  Boys  receive  from 
their  mafters,  or  more  frequently  from  their 
fchool-fellows,  their  earlieft  flexures ;  and  then 
upon  entering  into  the  world,  take  directions 
from  thofe  whom  fortune  prefents  to  their  un- 
experienced minds  as  patterns  for  imitation. 
Reflection,  the  conftant  follower  of  difappoint- 
ment,  afterwards  takes  its  turn,  and  fometimes 
in  vigorous  fhoots  re-eftablifhes  their  upright 
pofition.  The  greater  fimplicity  and  confiftency 
of  Mr.  Day's  character  nhew  its  fuperior 
ftrength. 

I  have  mentioned  the  opinions  and  principles, 
which  he  formed  to  himfelf  as  the  rule  of  his 
actions.  But  opinions  and  principles  do  not 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  character.  They 
feem  to  be  the  direCt  caufe  of  our  actions ;  and 
may  be  confidered  as  the  plants,  or  perhaps  only 
as  the  branches  which  immediately  produce  the 
flowers  and  the  fruits :;  but  they  are  ineffectual 
in  them  (elves,  and  muft  be  grafted  on  the  pa* 
rent  ftock  of  our  natural  difpojitions,  upon  the 

greater 
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greater  or  lefs  hardinefs  and  ftrength  of  which 
depends  the  diverfity  in  the  vigour  of  the  tree, 
and  in  the  excellence  of  the  fruit. 

Opinion  then,  and  natural  difpofeion,  conftitute 
the  fum  of  char  after  i  or  the  affemblage  of  a 
man's  principles,  manners,  and  habits.  As  the 
natural  difpofition  forms  the  principal  part  of 
chara&er,  fo  it  is  the  moft  deferving  to  be  under- 
ftood ;  but  it  is  alfo  the  moft  difficult  to  be 
inveftigated.  Neverthelefs  flight  incidents, 
efpecially  in  the  fimplicky  of  childhood,  fome- 
times  lay  open  at  once  more  of  the  genuine 
temper,  than  the  acuteft  moralift  can  difcover 
in  maturer  age.  A  very  ingenious  and  difcernin£ 
gentleman,  who  had  been  a  fchool- fellow  with 
Mr.  Day,  relates  an  event  of  this  nature,  which 
ftruck  him  as  being  chara&eriftic.  In  a  boxing 
match  between  young  Day  and  another  little 
champion,  the  former  difcovering  that  his  an- 
tagonist was  unequal  to  the  conflicl,  and  that 
he  maintained  it  only  through  excefs  of  fpirit 
and  fhame  of  defeat,  flopped  the  fight  of  his 
own  accord,  made  his  adverfary  an  offer  of  con- 
ciliation 
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ciliation  and  friendship,  and  praifed  him  for  the 
courage  which  he  had  difplayed.  Who  does 
not  fee  in  this  little  event  a  cool  fortitude,  a 
humane  and  forgiving  temper,  and  a  magnani- 
mity which  relinquished  its  own  triumph  to 
Ipare  the  fhame  of  a  brave  adverfary  ?  (b) 

Such  were  the  difpofitions  which  he  inherited 
from  nature,  and  which  might  perhaps  be  far- 
ther refolved  into  two  qualities,  of  which  one  is 
a  large  portion  of  fympathy,  or  that  power  of 
the  imagination  which  tranfpofes  into  our  own 
breafts  the  mifery  or  happinefs  of  others,  with 
the  confequent  defire  to  prevent  the  former,  and 
to  promote  the  latter ;  and  the  other  is  an  un- 
common degree  of  conjiitutlonal frmnefs  or  forti- 
tude;  accompanied  with  a  confeioufnefs  of  our 
own  ftrength  which  puts  afide  the  little  paffions 
arifing  from  felfifh  timidity,  gives  us  the  com- 
mand of  ourfelves  fo  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
fubdue  a  prefent  impulfe  for  a  diftant  but  greater 
good,  and  allows  an  undifturbed  fcope  for  the 
operation  of  the  former  quality,  Jympathy,   the 

true 
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true  fource  of  all  virtuous  inclination.  By  the 
union  then  of^thefe  two  qualities  a  chara&er  is 
constituted,  at  once  defirous  of  the  happinefs  of 
others,  and  able  to  controul  its  own  paffions  in 
order  to  effect  that  objed,  or  whatever  reafbn 
fhall  indicate  as  the  moft  worthy  of  purfuit. 

His  tendemefs  and  fenfibility  on  one  hand, 
and  his  fortitude  on  the  other,  were  both  po£ 
feffed  by  him  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  is 
probable,  that,  xs  ai}  men  are  born  with  the  fame 
external  form  or  parts,  varied  only  by  different 
proportions,  fo  the  fame  qualities  of  the  mind, 
or  at  l<?aft  the  principles  whence  thofe  qualities 
refult,  do  likewife  exift  in  all ;  and  that  the 
differences,  obferva  ^le  in  the  natural  characters 
or  difpofitions  of  men,  do  not  depend  upon  any 
variations  of  the  kind,  but  only  on  the  degree 
or  intenfity  of  thefe  qualities  and  principles,  and 
efpecially  on  the  adjuftment  of  their  proportions 
-to  each  other.  Thus,  for  inftance,  a  certain 
degree  of  fympathy  in  one  perfon  of  a  feeble 
character    may  operate  fo  powerfully,    as   to 
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prevent  even  the  exertions  neceffary  for  its  own 
gratification  ;  while  a  much  higher  degree  of 
the  fame  principle  may,  by  being  united  with  a 
proportionable  degree  of  fortitude,  become  the 
fource  of  an  uniform,  aftive,  enlightened,  and 
fyftematic  benevolence,  and  may  become  the 
genius  which  infpires  a  Day  or  a  Howard. 

Senfbility  and  fortitude  are  fornetimes,  but 
improperly,  confidered  as  quaH&es  of  a  contrary 
nature ;  and  it  may  to  forr\e  apear  difficult  to 
conceive  that  they  mould  both  exift>  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  in  the  fame  per  ion.  It  is  reverthelefs 
certain,  that  they  do  not  deftroy  or  counteract, 
but  only  regulate  the  operation  of  each  other  : 
they  do  not  refemble  certain  powerful  chemical 
fubftances,  which  being  oppofite  in  quality  lofe 
their  peculiar  energies,  by  uniting  together, 
and  become  one  inactive  or  neutralized  mafs  ; 
but  they  may  be  compared  more  aptly  to  the  two 
forces  by  which  the  planets  are  revolved  in  their 
orbits,  the  progreljive  conftantly  impelling  them 
in  a  direct  line  into  the  boundlefs  regions  of 
fpace,  and  the  attractive  as  uniformly  drawing 

them 
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them  towards  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  fvftem, 
each  of  them  regulating  but  not  deftroying  the 
power  of  the  other ;  while  both  confpire,  by  their 
joint  efforts,  to  defcribe  thofe  admirable  ellipfes, 
and  to  produce  that  regular  variety  and  harmony 
of  motion  round  the  fun,  on  which  depend  the 
profperity  of  thefe  bodies,  and  their  aptitude  for 
the  ends  of  their  Creator. 

Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  trace  Mr.  Day's 
chara&er  in  his  own  writings :  for  no  man  bet- 
ter deferved  the  eulogy  which  Quintilian  gives 
of  the  younger  Brutus,  "  Scias  eum  /entire  qua 
dicit"  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  reprefentation 
which  he  gives  of  the  affectionate,  friendly, 
brave,  and  generous  little  hero,  Sandford*  is 
the  tranfcript  of  the  author's  mind.  His  refem- 
blance,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  is  alfo  very 
truly  drawn  in  the  third  volume  of  the  {lime 
work,  under  the  character  of  Sophron. 

*  In  theHiftory  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  by  Mr.  Day. 

That 
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That  much  of  Mr.  Day's  conftitutional  cha- 
racter was  derived  from  his  mother,  appears 
clearly  to  thofe  who  know  the  lingular  ftrength 
of  mind  of  that  venerable  lady,  to  whofe  fteady 
and  judicious  management  of  him  in  his  in- 
fancy, as  well  as  to  her  exemplary  conduct  in 
life,  he  was  alfo  indebted  for  his  earlieft  good 
impreffions,  and  for  the  firfl  bias  and  direction 
of  his  mind  to  honourable  purfuits.  A  fmall 
anecdote  will  (hew  how  much  of  his  fortitude 
he  may  have  inherited  from  this  parent  : — 
When  (he  was  yet  a  young  unmarried  woman, 
while  fhe  was  walking  in  company  with  another 
young  lady  through  a  field,  a  bull  came  running 
up  to  them  with  all  the  marks  of  malevolence, 
Her  friend  began  to  run  towards  the  ftile,  but 
was  prevented  by  Mifs  Bonhdm  (the  maiden 
name  of  Mr.  Day's  mother)  who  told  her,  that 
as  fhe  could  not  reach  the  ftile  foon  enough  to 
fave  herfelf,  and  as  it  is  the  nature  of  thefe  ani- 
mals to  attack  perfons  in  flight,  her  life  would 
be  in  great  danger  if  fhe  attempted  to  run,  and 
would  be  inevitably  loft  if  (he  chanced  to  fall ; 
but  that  if  (he  would  ileal  gently  to  the  ftile, 
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Ihc  herfelf  would  take  ofF  the  bull's  attentiori 
from  her,  by  ftanding  between  them.  Accor- 
dingly turning  her  face  towards  the  animal  with 
the  firmed  afpedl  fhe  coitld  affume,  {he  fixed 
her  eyes  fteadily  upon  his.  It  is  faid  by  tra- 
vellersj  that  a  lion  itfelf  may  be  controuled 
by  the  fteady  look  of  a  human  being,  but  that 
iio  fooner  a  man  turns  his  back,  than  the  beaft 
fprings  upon  him  as  his  prey.  Mifs  Bonham> 
to  whom  this  property  of  animals  feems  to  have 
been  known,  had  the  pre  fence  of  mind  to  apply 
it  to  the  fafety  of  her  friend  and  of  herfelf.  By 
her  fteady  afpecl  ihe  checked  the  bull's  career ; 
but  he  mewed  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  indigna- 
tion at  being  fo  controuled,  by  roaring  and 
tearing  the  ground  with  his  feet  and  horns. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged  in  venting  his  rage 
on  the  turfj  fhe  cautiouily  retreated  a  few  fteps, 
without  removing  her  eyes  from  him.  When 
he  obferved  that  (lie  had  retreated,  he  advanced 
till  fhe  flopped,  and  then  he  alfo  flopped,  and 
again  renewed  his  frantic  play.  Thus  By  re- 
peated degrees  fhe  at  length  arrived  at  the  ftile, 
where  fhe  accomplifhed  her  fafety ;  and  thus, 
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by  a  prefence  of  mind  rarely  feen  in  a  perfon  of 
her  youth  and  fcx,  fhe  not  only  faved  herfelf, 
but  alio,  at  the  hazard  of  her  own  life,   pro- 
tected her  friend.     Some  days  afterwards,   this 
bull    gored   its   mafter. — This   excellent    lady, 
whofe  name  is  Mrs.  Phillips,  (having  been  mar- 
ried, fome  years  after  the  death  of  her  firft  huf- 
band,  to  Thomas  Phillips,  Efq.  of  Barehill,  in 
Berkfhire,  where  fhe  now  refides)  having  twice 
fuffered  the  calamity  of  widowhood  ;  but  being 
ftill  poffeffed  of  one  folid  comfort,  an  only  and 
beloved  fon,  who  reflected  every  virtue  he  had 
derived  from  his  parent,  and  cafl  a  glory  round 
her  fetting  fun,   was,  at  the  age  of  feventy, 
deprived  at  once  of  this  laft  and  only  confolation 
by  a  fevere  ftroke  of  fate,   rendered  frill  more 
awful  by  the  violence  of  the  manner  and  the  fud- 
dennefs  of  the  event.  What  a  trial  for  fortitude  ! 
Yet  fuch  alone  could  prove  the  full  extent  of 
hers.     The  writer  of  thefe  pages  was  a  witnefs 
of,  and  never  can  forget,  the  dignity  of  her  grief, 
which  brought  fully  into  his  mind  whatever  has 
been  told  of  the  magnanimity  of  Roman  and 
Spartan  Matrons  ;    and  the  generous  fenfibility 

with 
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with  which  (he  ftrove  to  fupprefs  her  own  for- 
rows,  the  better  to  enable  her  to  moderate  the 
too  poignant  anguifh  of  her  daughter-in-law. 
Such  then  is  the  mother  of  Mr.  Day  !  We  can 
be  at  no  lofs  to  trace  the  fource  of  thofe  natural 
diipofitions  which  he  pofiefled  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  ;  of  that  courage  and  fortitude, 
which  yielded  to  no  events,  and  of  that  difin- 
terejled  generofty  which  preferred  the  happinefs 
of  others  to  his  own  gratification. 

Such  were  the  prevalent  difpojitions  which  he 
inherited  from  nature  ;  fuch  were  the  principles 
and  opinions  which  he  adopted ;  and  fuch  were 
the  refolutions  which  he  had  formed  in  his  early 
youth,  which  were  expanded  through  life,  and 
which  he  carried  to  the  grave,  namely,  to  regu- 
late his  aftions  by  reafon  and  virtue ; 

Patri&que  impendcre  vitam  ;  i 

Nonjibi,  fed  toti  gcnitumfe  credere  mundo* 

Not  for  himfelf-2,%  born,  but  for  mankind  % 
To  live  for  Britain,  or  to  die  refigned. 

C  a  By 
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By  means  of  the  above  (ketch  of  Mr-  Day's 
character,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the 
connexion  between  that  and  his  conduft  iti  the 
remaining  part  of  his  life,  and  to  obferve  how 
the  latter  flowed  from  the  former  ;  a  connexion 
fo  neceflary  to  be  obferved  and  indicated  in  bio- 
graphy, though  often  omitted,  that  without  it 
the  detail  of  the  actions  of  a  man's  life  refembles 
the  fcattered  fragments  of  a  ruin,  from  which 
we  cannot  trace  the  original  plan  or  defign  of  the 
building,  rather  than  the  adjufted  parts  of  a  re- 
gular edifice. 

Although  Mr.  Day  never  deviated  from  the 
principles  which  he  had  fixed  alike  in  his  judge- 
ment and  in  his  affe£lions,  it  may  eaiily  be  con-^ 
ceived  that  his  advancing  experience  might  alter 
his  opinions  refpefting  the  propriety  and  efficacy 
of  the  means  to  be  employed  in  the  accomplilh- 
ment  of  his  refolutions.  Thus  many  plaufible, 
though  fomewhat  romantic  fchemes,  which  had 
captivated  his  young  imagination,  were  laid 
aiide  in  his  maturer  years.  Perhaps  we  may 
fmile  at  the  Quixotifm  of  virtue  in  young  Day, 
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who,  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  having  heard  that 
a  certain  nobleman,  celebrated  only  for  having 
made  female  fedu&ion  the  bulinefs  of  his  life, 
had,  in  a  late  inftance,  abandoned  one  of  his 
wretched  vi&ims  to  all  the  horrors  of  vice  and 
unpitied  penury,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  lordfhip, 
remonftrating  with  him  on  the  complicated  vil- 
lainy and  meannefs  of  his  conduct,  and  con- 
cluded by  offering  a  perfonal  challenge,  unlefs 
by  relieving  her  from  want,  he  mould  give  her 
an  opportunity  of  flying  from  vice,  which  his 
cruelty  had  taught  her  was  infeparable  from 
mifery.  We  may  perhaps  fmile,  I  fay,  at  this 
overflowing  of  virtue ;  but  it  is  a  glorious 
excefs  ;  and  we  may  be  afiured,  that  where 
virtue  never  overflows,  in  youth  efpecially,  it 
will  feldom  rife  to  its  due  level, 

Mr.  Day  indeed  retained,  during  all  the  pe- 
riods of  his  life,  as  might  be  expected  from  his 
ehara&er,  a  ftrqrig  deteftation  of  female  feduc- 
tion.  Several  years  afterwards  happening  to  fee 
fome  verfes  written  by  a  young  lady  on  a  re- 
cent event  of  this  nature,  which  was  fucceeded 
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by  a  fatal  cataftrophe ;  the  unhappy  young 
woman  who  had  been  victim  to  the  perfidy  of  a 
lover,  overpowered  by  her  fenfibility  of  fhame, 
having  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  he  addreffed  the 
fair  poetefs,  with  whofe  fentiments  he  fympa- 
thized,  in  the  following  lines  : 

TO        THE 

AUTHORESS 

O  F 

"Verses  to    be  inferibed  on  Deli  a 'j  Tomb" 

SWEET  Poetefs,  whofe  gentle  numbers  flow 

With  all  the  artlefs  energy  of  woe  ! 

The  choicer!:  wreath,  oh  lovely  maid  !  be  thine, 

Which  pity  offers  at  the  Mule's  fhrine. 

Were  there  a  ftrain  of  pow'r  to  foothe  the  care 

Of  bitt'reft  anguifh,  and  affuage  defpair, 

Thy  gen'rous  vSrfe  might  ev'ry  bofom  cheer, 

And  wipe  from  ev'ry  eye  the  falling  tear ! 

But  there  are  tranfports  of  the  fecret  foul, 

Which  not  the  Mufes  facred  charms  controul : 

W  hen  ruin'd  innocence,  condemn'd  to  bleed, 

Mourns  the  rememb'rance  of  the  fatal  deed  ; 

While 
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While  ftern  contempt  attends,  and  public  hate, 

And  fhame  remorfelefs  points  the  dart  of  fate, 

Yet  fhall  thy  votive  wreath  unfading  bloom, 

A  grateful  ofPring  to  thy  Delia's  tomb. 

There,  while  celeftial  mercy  beams  confer!:, 

And  foothes  the  mourner  to  eternal  reft, 

Be  fancy's  mildeft  fofteft.  vifions  feen, 

And  forms  aerial  glitter  o'er  the  green  ! 

Such  forms  as  oft,  by  bow'is  and  haunted  ftreams, 

Defcend  myfterious  on  the  poet's  dreams  ! 

There,  borne  by  hov'ring  zephyrs  thro'  the  air, 

Returning  fpring  fhall  wave  her  dewy  hair,* 

While  Flora,  miftrefs  of  the  milder  year, 

Marks  ev'ry  flow'r  me  fcatters  with  a  tear. 

There,  when  the  gloom  of  midnight  ftills  the  plains, 

The  facred  guardians  of  immortal  ftrains, 

To  ev'ry  blaft  flial]  bid  their  trefTes  flow, 

And  pour  the  fweet  majeftic  founds  of  woe  ! 

Lives  there  a  virgin  in  the  fecret  fhade 

Not  yet  to  ihame  by  perjur'd  man  betray'd  ? 

This  facred  fpot  inftrucled  let  her  tread, 

And  bend  in  filent  anguifh  o^er  the  dead  ! 

She  once,  like  thee,  to  hope's  gay  vifions  born, 

Shone  like  the  luftre  of  the  dewy  morn. 

One  hour  of  guilt,  one  fatal  hour  is  o'er, 

Lo,  youth,  and  hope,  .and  beauty  are  no  more  ! 

Go  now  in  mirth  the  fleeting  hours  employ, 

Co  fnatch  the  flow'rs  of  tranfitory  joy  ! 

C  4  Let 
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Let  fcafl  and  revelry  prolong  the  night, 

The  lyre  tranfport  thee,  and  the  dance  delight } 

Yet  be  one  paufe  of  fad  reflection  given, 

To  the  low  voice  of  Delia  and  of  Heav'n ! 

That  voice  which  rifes  from  her  c].rcarv  tomb,, 

And  calls  thee  to  its  folitary  doom,, 

Dims  ev'ry  taper,  palls  the  mantling  wine, 

And  Malta  the  wreath  which  love  and  pleafure  twine  \ 

And  thou,  oh  youth  !  whom  meditation  leads 

With  penfive  itep  ajongthefe  gliiYning  meadsjr 

If  yet  thy  bofom,  unfedue'd  and  pyre, 

Ne'er  worfhip'd  fortune's  fhrine  or  pleafure's  lure; 

If  at  the  tale  of  innocence  opprefl, 

Strong  indignation  ftruggle  in  thy  breaft  ; 

If  in  thy  conftant  foul  fqft  pity  glow. 

And  foes  to  virtue  be  thy  only  foe, 

Approach  thisfppt,  and  mark  with  pitying  eyes, 

How  low  the  young,   the  fair,  the  gentle  lies  ! 

Be  the  flern  virtue  of  thy  foul  refign'd, 

Let  guming  tears  atteft  thy  yielding  mind  ! 

Swear  by  the  dread  avengers  of  the  tomb, 

By  all  thy  hopes,  by  death's  tremendous  gloom  ! 

That  ne'er  by  thee  deceiv'd,  the  tender  maid 

Shall  mourn  hereafy  confidence  betray'd  ; 

Nor  weep  in  fecret  thy  triumphant  art, 

With  bitter  anguifh  rarikling  in  her  heart. 

So  may  each  bleffing  which  impartial  fate 

Thirciws  on  the  good,  but  fnatches  from  the  great, 

Adori} 
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Adorn  thy  favour'd  courfe  with  rays  divine, 
And  Heav'n's  belt  gift,  a  virtuous  love,  be  thine ! 


A  youthful  and  a&ive  mind  thus  inflamed 
with  the  enthnfiafm  of  virtue,  but  undirected 
t>y  the  wifdom  which  experience  alone  can  give, 
could  not  avoid  falling  into  fome  of  thofe  dela- 
tions which  have  been  created  by  heated  imagir 
nation,  or  by  the  fophiftry  of  hypocrites.  It 
is  no  wonder  then,  that  at  this  period  he  was 
Jed,  like  many  others,  by  the  fedu&ive  elo- 
quence of  Roujfeau,  into  worlds  of  fancy  rer 
fpe&ing  education.  According  to  the  notions 
of  this  celebrated  writer,  fociety  is  an  unnatural 
ftate  in  which  all  the  genuine  worth  of  the 
human  fpecies  is  perverted  ;  and  he  therefore 
recommends  that  children  mould  be  educated 
apart  frqm  the  world,  in  order  that  their  minds 
may  be  kept  untainted  with  and  ignorant  of  its 
vices,  prejudices,  and  artificial  manners.  No- 
thing furely  can  be  more  abfurd  than  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  plan  of  education,  or  more  imprac- 
tipable  in   execution  ;  for  fociety  is  not   only 
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natural  to  man,  but  alfo  neceffary,  if  not  for  his 
exiftence,  yet  certainly  for  the  attainment  and 
perfection  of  thofe  qualities  which  give  him  the 
pre-eminence  over  all  other  animals,  and  which 
are  the  principal  fubje&s  of  comparative  excel- 
lence among  men.  An  education  therefore 
which  has  not  fociety  in  view  muft  be  defe&ive, 
not  only  in  that  inftru&ion  which  ought  to  ex- 
plain our  duties  and  relations,  but  alio  in  the  ac- 
quiiition  of  the  moll:  important  habits,  particu- 
larly that  of  controlling  our  feififh  impulfes  for 
the  fake  of  generalorder  and  happinefs.  Never- 
thelefs  Rouffeau  has  fo  artfully  interwoven  with 
his  wild  fyftern  many  juft  and  ingenious  re- 
marks, that  although  they  have  been  found  to  be 
chiefly  borrowed  from  Montaigne  and  Locke , 
they  not  only  feem  by  their  connection  to  have 
the  merit  of  originality,  but  they  alfo  throw 
■upon  his  whole  aflemblage  of  opinions  on  this 
fubjeft  a  fpecioufnefs,  which  unguarded  minds 
may  eafily  take  for  the  light  of  truth  ;  whereas 
it  is  in  fa£t  but  an  ignis  fatuus  of  the  fancy, 
fanned  by  the  breath  of  an  eloquence  peculiarly 
perfuafive. 

3  Thefe 
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Thefe  notions  which  in  others  only  tended  to 
amufe,  or  which  at  leaft  were  ibon  diffipated  by 
the  interefts  of  focial  life,  did  however  fink 
deep  into  Mr.  Day's  young  and  fenfible  mind,  a 
foil  where  no  feed  fell  unproductive;  and  began 
to  expand  into  fchemes,  which,  on  account  of 
the  impracticability  of  their  execution,  were 
fometimes  the  fubject  of  his  own  pleafantry  in 
his  maturer  age.  The  moft  lingular  of  thefe 
projects  was  an  experiment  on  female  education, 
in  which  he  propofed  to  unite  the  purity  of  fe- 
male virtue  with  the  fortitude  and  hardinefs  of 
constitution  of  a  Spartan  virgin,  and  with  a  fim- 
plicity  of  tafte  that  mould  defpife  the  frivolous 
vanities,  the  effeminate  manners,  and  the  diffipa- 
ted pleafures,  which,  according  to  RouJJeaits  de- 
clamation, conititute  the  female  character  of  the 
prefent  age.  With  this  view  he  received  into 
his  guardianfhip  two  female  children,  whom  he 
intended  to  educate  himfelf  according  to  his  pre- 
conceived fyftem.  And  he  actually  proceeded, 
during  fome  years,  in  the  excution  of  this  project. 
The  experience,  which  had  at  firfl  been  wanting 
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fr>  him,  at  length  gave  him  convincing  proofs  of 
the  impracticability  of  this  mode  of  education, 
while  his  acquired  knowledge  of  mankind  fug- 
gefted  doubts  of  its  expediency.  Finding  him^ 
felf  obliged  to  relinquifh  his  projeft  of  forming 
Roujfeaus  children  of  nature  in  the  center  of 
England,  he  neverthelefs  continued  thefe  chil- 
dren under  his  protection  (c)  and  maintenance, 
and  gave  them  fuch  education  as  this  kingdom 
affords.  It  is,  nQt  improbable,  that  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Day  undertopk  to  educate,  according 
to  his  own  ideas,  thefe  two  female  children,  ber 
ing  himfelf  but  young,  he  might  entertain  fome 
expectation  of  marrying  onp  of  them,  Buf 
when  he  had  relinquifhed  that  fcheme,  and  hacj 
delivered  them  up,  while  they  were  yet  children, 
to  a  boarding  fchool,  they  were  then  no  longer 
children  of  nature ',  but  of  the  world,  and  they 
could  retain  none  of  the  fpecific  differences 
which  diftinguifhed  them  frqm  others,  and  or\ 
which  any  expectations,  that  he  might  have  ori- 
ginally formed,  could  have  been  grounded. 

Here 
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Here  we  cannot  avoid  remarking  the  contraft 
in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Day  and  of  Roujfeau,  al- 
though the  former  had  been  inclined  to  think 
favourably  of  the  writings  of  the  latter  on  the 
fubjecT:  of  education.  Mr*  Day  received  two 
orphans  under  his  prote&ion;  while  the  cele- 
brated philofopher  of  Switzerland  placed  five 
of  his  own  children  in  a  foundling  hofpital  at 
Paris. 

While  Mr.  Day  was  thus  following,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  expreflion,  (d)  "  the  extravagan- 
"  cies  of  a  warm  heart,  and  of  a  flrong  imagina- 
"  tion,"  he  became  acquainted  with  a  gentle- 
man of  very  uncommon  merit,  who  being  by 
the  fingular  accuracy  of  his  ideas  and  of  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  peculiarly  adapted 
to  correct  the  romantic  bias  of  a  youthful  ima- 
gination, had  certainly,  during  the  intimacy  and 
friendfhip  which  gradually  took  place  between 
them,  great  influence  on  his  opinions.  This 
gentleman  was  Dr.  William  Small,  a  phyficiau 
in  Birmingham,  who,  to  the  moft  extenfive,  va- 
rious, 
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rious,  and  accurate  knowledge,  in  the  fciences, 
in  literature,  and  in  life,  joined  engaging  man- 
ners, a  moft  exact  conduit,  a  liberality  of  fenti- 
ment,  and  an  enlightened  humanity.  Being  a 
great  mafter  in  the  exaft  fciences,  he  feemed  to 
carry  their  regularity  and  precilion  into  his  reafon- 
ings  and  opinions  on  all  other  fubjects.  This  cor- 
re&nefs  of  judgement  placed  Dr.  Small  as  the 
very  antipode  of  Roujfeau,  by  whom  all  objects 
werefeen  through  a  medium  of  enthufiafm,  which 
difturbed  their  forms  and  falfified  their  colours 
with  fome  prifmatic  tinge.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  Small  leant  perhaps  fomewhat  to  the  oppo- 
fite  extreme,  and  too  ftrictly  analyied  human  af- 
fairs ;  fo  that  although  they  were  reflected  by  his 
mind  with  the  moft  perfect  and  exadt  outlines, 
the  pictures  were  too  void  of  colour.  Nil  admi~ 
rari  was  his  favourite  motto;  which  however 
he  afterwards,  as  his  health  and  fpirits  declined, 
changed  to  one  of  a  darker  caft,  ^n  <pvwi,  the  two 
firft  words  of  a  line  of  Euripedes,  expreffing 
that  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have  been 
born.     Mr.  Day  had,  indeed,  at  this  early  period 

of 
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of  his  life,  enthufiafrn  to  fpare ;  and  Dr.  Small 
thought  he  could  not  do  his  younger  friend 
more  fervice  than  by  controuling  his  imagi- 
nation and  correfting  his  views;  although  it 
may  be  confidered  ftill  as  a  problem,  not  very 
eafy  of  folution,  to  determine  what  portion 
of  a  virtuous  enthufiafrn  may  be  extinguifhed 
with  benefit  to  mankind.  For  although  our 
exertions  may  not  equal  our  willies  or  expecta- 
tion s ;  yet  probably  we  {hall  not  attain  the  greateft 
height  at  which  we  are  capable  of  arriving,  un- 
lefs  we  aim  at  a  ftill  higher  quarry.  The  eagle 
can  never  reach  the  fun,  yet  by  the  boldnefs  of 
the  attempt  he  may  acquire  a  ftrength  of  flight 
peculiar  to  himfelf.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
much  diverted  of  enthufiafrn,  Dr.  Small, 
although  poffeffed  of  various  and  eminent  ta- 
lents to  inftrucT:  mankind,  has  left  no  trace 
behind  of  all  that  ftore  of  knowledge  and  ob- 
fervation  which  he  had  acquired,  and  from 
which  his  friends  never  left  him  without 
drawing  frefli  information.  He  lives  only  in 
the  memory  of  thofe  friends  who   knew   his 

worth, 
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worth,  and  of  the  poor,  whom  his  humanS 
fkill  was  ever  ready  to  refcue  from  difeafe  and 
pain.  ( e) 

Mr.  Day,  in  his  youths  was  fond  of  feeing 
men  and  manners,  but  not  being  dazzled  by 
thofe  of  the  higher  ranks,  fometimes  exclufively 
Called  u  the  world,"  and  perceiving  that  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  was  better  to 
be  learnt  from  the  lower  orders,  where  it  ap- 
pears lefs  difguifed  by  art;  he  ufed  to  take 
longjournies  through  different  parts  of  England 
and  Wales  on  foot,  fometimes  in  company,  and 
frequently  alone,  mixing  with  people  of  all  de* 
fcriptions ;  fometimes  going  into  the  parlour  of 
an  inn,  and  at  other  times  into  the  kitchen j 
where  he  generally  found  moft  of  the  amufe- 
ment  and  inftruction  that  he  was  in  fearch  ofj 
and  where  he  was  much  diverted  with  the  em- 
barrafment  he  occafioned  to  know  who  and  what 
he  was.  Poflefied  of  much  ftrength  and  activity 
of  body,  a  flow  of  animal  fpjrits,  a  relifh  for 
youthful    frolic,    and  a   vein  of  humour   and 

pleafantry, 
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pleafantry,  he  greatly  enjoyed  thefe  excurfions : 
while  at  the  fame  time,  he  acquired  an  exaft 
knowledge  of  the  modes  of  thinking  and  ex- 
preffion,  habits,  and  manners  of  the  farmers  and 
other  more  uncultivated  clafles  of  men,  to  whom 
he  could,  in  his  future  life,  eafily  adapt  himfelf, 
and  $rhom  he  ever  treated  with  kindnefs  and 
condefcenfion,  rather  as  lefs  fortunate  brothers 
of  the  fame  family,  than  as  beings  of  a  different 
and  inferior  order,  as  they  feem  too  often  to  be 
confidered  by  men  who  confound  the  acciden- 
tal advantages  of  fortune  with  perfonal  excel- 
lence. He  likewife  vifited  Ireland  in  company 
with  a  very  intimate  friend  Mr.  Edgworth,  and 
panned  fome  time  at  this  gentleman's  feat  Edg- 
worth's-town  in  that  kingdom.  He  wifhed  alio 
to  travel  abroad  ;'but  as  his  guardians  did  not  feem 
willing  to  give  their  confent,  he  refided  principally 
at  Lichfield,  attracted  by  the  very  cultivated  fociety 
in  that  city,  until  he  became  of  age  and  confe- 
quently  matter  of  his  own  aftions.  He  then 
chofe  to  pafs  fome  years  abroad,  returning  at  in- 
tervals to  fee  his  friends.  Accordingly  he  fpent 
one  winter  at  Paris,  another  at  Avignon,  a  third 
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at  Lyons-,  one  fummer  in  the  Aujlrian  Nether- 
lands, and  another  in  Holland.     The  different 
manners  of  men  in  different  countries,  and  the 
various  forms  of  political  and  civil  fociety,  were 
fubjedts  which  at  all  times  engaged  his  atten- 
tion.    During  his  refidence  at  the  Univerfity, 
his  mind  had  been  wholly  occupied  by  his  ftu- 
dies :   and  having  alfo  conceived  fome  contempt 
for  the  modern  refinements,  he  had  taken  no 
pains  whatever  to  improve  his  external  appear- 
ance and  manner ;  fo  that,  however  valuable  the 
diamond  might  be  within,  every  perfon  had  not 
fufficient  knowledge  immediately  to  difcern  it. 
Confcious  pf  this  defect,  and  feniible  that  how- 
ever he  might  himfelf  difregard  exterior  accom- 
pliihment,  unlefs  he  pofiefled  it,  he  would  not 
be  permitted,  without  imputation  of  envy,  to  at- 
tack by  reafoning  or  by  ridicule  the  affectation 
or  excefs  of  it,  he  applied  himfelf  with  the  fame 
perfeverance,    with  which  he  executed  all  his 
purpofes,  while  he  was  in  France,  to  facrifice  to 
the  graces ;  and  with  an  afiiduity ,  as  if  he  had 
really  been  enamoured  with  them.     It  may  be 
cafily  imagined,  that  when  he  had  fhewn  that  he 
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was  not  Unequal  to  external  accomplishments,  he 
would  gradually  give  way  to  his  original  con- 
tempt of  drefs  and  appearance,  although  no  man 
continued  more  obfervant  of  all  the  minuter  at- 
tentions of  effential  civility  and  politenefs  inde- 
pendent of  forms*  Befides,  his  obfervation  of 
the  diftreffes  too  often  incurred  by  the  fantaftic 
paffion  for  drefs  and  outward  fhew  inclined  him 
to  counteract  this  tendency,  as  far  as  hq  could, 
by  his  example  of  plainnefs  and  indifference 
about  thefe  objefts.  For  it  feems  to  have  been 
an  invariable  rule  of  his  conduct,  not  fo  much  to 
regard  the  dilates  of  his  own  tafte  and  inclina- 
tions, as  by  his  example,  and  alfo  by  his  writings, 
to  throw  as  much  weight  as  he  could  into  that 
fcale  of  manners  which  he  thought  was  too 
much  negledted  by  the  fpirit  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Day  wifhed  to  make  himfelf  ufeful  to 
mankind,  not  only  by  the  means  which  an  eafy 
fortune  with  a  mind  fuperior  to  oftentation  af- 
forded, but  alfo  by  his  own  perfonal  and  habitual 
exertions;  and  he  therefore  confidered  what 
mode  of  ftudy  and  life  he  fhould  adopt,  in  order 
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to  profecute  his  purpofe  with  moft  effedt.     His 
humanity  fuggefted  at  firft  the  ftudy  of  medi- 
cine, that  he  might  be  able   to  relieve  thofe, 
whofe  indigence  prevented  them  from  receiving 
the  affiftance  of  the  medical  faculty.     But  he  de- 
clined this  project,  when,  upon  confulting  his 
friend  Dr.  Small  on  the  means  of  putting  it  in  ex- 
ecution, that  able  and  candid  phyfician  repre- 
fented  to  him,  that  however  learned,  ingenious 
and  diligent  the  profeffors  of  medicine  had  un- 
doubtedly been,  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
bring  the  rules  of  their  art  to  that  degree  of  cer- 
tainty and  precifion,  which  is  rather  to  beivifhed 
than  expe&ed ;  that  indeed  an  immenfe  ftock  of 
knowledge  and  obfervation  had  been  collected, 
but  that  the  application  to  particular  cafes  was 
difficult ;   and  that  fuccefs  in  practice  depended 
lefs  on  the  difcovery  of  new  remedies  or  peculiar 
methods,  than  on  the  fagacity,  which  fome  hap- 
pily poffefs,  founded  indeed  principally  on  na- 
tive genius,  but  brought  into  habit  only  by  long 
and  conftant  experience,  and  which  points  out 
to   them,  as    it   were  by  an   intuitive  glance, 
3  the 
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the  well-timed  employment  of  the  means  already 
difcovered. 

Whatever  defire  Mr.  Day  might  have  to  be 
ufeful  to  his  fellow-creatures,  the  idea  of  the 
poflibility  that  he  might  fome  time  do  them 
an  involuntary  injury  was  an  unfurmountable 
obftacle  to  the  execution  of  the  projedl  which  he 
had  intended,  and  he  therefore  prudently  left 
the  practice  of  this  difficult,  art  to  thofe  who  can 
profeffionally  devote  themfelves  to  it.  Befides, 
a  more  mature  reflection  convinced  him,  that 
moft  of  the  phyfical  evils,  or  at  leaft  the  intenfity 
of  thefe  evils,  which  the  poor  of  this  or  any 
other  country  fuffer,  derived  their  origin  in  great 
meafure  from  moral  confiderations,  and  chiefly 
from  defers  in  the  laws,  which  not  only  do  not 
prevent  but  often  promote  a  corruption  of  man- 
ners, which  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  that  ex- 
treme poverty  and  diftrefs  to  which  the  inferior 
clafs  is  apt  to  fink,  upon  any  accident  to  their 
health  or  circumftances.  He  juftly  conceived 
then,  that  the  removal  of  thefe  fources  of  the 
rnifery  of  the  people,  by  an  improved  legifla- 
D  3  tion, 
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tion,    was  an  extenfive   field    for  the  nobleft 
exercife  of  ability  united  with  benevolence  ;  and 
although  he  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  execution,  and  the  uncertainty  of  fuccefs, 
he  wifhed  however  to  render  himfelf  capable 
of  the  attempt,   if  an  occaiion  mould  ever  pre- 
fent  itfelf.     He  formed  a  refolution  to  ftudy  the 
law,  not  only  with  a  view  to  this  object,  but 
alfo  that  he  might  more  effectually  maintain  the 
character  which  he  afpired  at,  of  defending  the 
rights  of  mankind;  and  not  without  a  wifh, 
that  he  might  fome  time  be  able  to  contribute  to 
difentangle  the  fyftem  of  Englifh  laws,  fo  ex- 
cellent in  genuine  principles,  from  thofe  feudal 
and  other  abfurdities  which  difgrace  and  perplex 
it,  the  vapid  remains  of  inftitutions  of  which  the 
fpirit  has  been  long  evaporated.     He  accordingly 
entered  himfelf  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  after 
the  cuftomary  time  he  was  called  to  the  bar; 
but  not  being;  ambitious  of  the  emoluments  and 
honours  with  which  that  profeffion  abounds,  he 
never  pra&ifed  as  a  counfellor  or  pleader.     His 
political  writings  however,  efpecially  his  Dia- 
logue between  a  Jujiice  of  Peace  and  a  Farmer^ 
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fhew  that  he  poflefled  much  legal  knowledge, 
particularly  what  relates  to  important  conftitu- 
tional  or  general  queftions. 

Mr.  Day's  firft  literary  production  was  the 
poem  intitled,  The  Dying  Negro.  In  the  com- 
pofition  of  this  poem,  he  was  joiued  by  a  very 
ingenious  friend  and  fchool-fellow,  the  late 
John  Bicknell,  Efq.  afterwards  counfellor  at 
law/  So  that  it  has  been  fometimes  attributed 
to  one  of  thefe  gentlemen,  and  fometimes  to  the 
other,  (f)  In  this  firft  dawn  of  genius,  we  may 
difcern  not  only  the  fervid  fancy  of  a  youthful 
poet,  and  the  tender  ftrains  of  a  fenfible  heart, 
iut  alfo  the  glowing  paffion  of  philanthropy, 
and  the  indignation  of  humanity  at  the  pra&ice 
of  fubje&ing  one  unfortunate  part  of  our  fpecies 
to  the  dominion,  avarice,  and  cruelty  of  ano- 
ther. Nothing  could  be  more  conformable  than 
the  fubje&  of  this  poem  to  the  humanity  of  his 
difpofition,  and  to  the  principles  which  he  had 
adopted.  The  prote&ion  of  the  injured  Africans 
feemed  to  be  a  corollary  of  his  fyftem.  Several 
years  afterwards,  when  the  fubjeft  had  begun 
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to  engage  general  attention,  he  publifhed  a  frag- 
ment of  a  ^private  letter  which  he  had  written 
fome  time  before  to  an  American  gentleman,  on 
the  Slavery  of  Negroes,  and  he  addreffed  this 
Fragment  of  a  Letter,  as  it  was  intitled,  to  the 
States  of  America,  thinking  that  they  could  not 
better  prove  that  they  had  merited  their  own 
liberty,  which  they  had  lately  acquired,  than 
by  giving  the  glorious  example  to  other  nations 
of  emancipating  their  negroes,  and  abolifhing 
flavery  for  ever  in  their  territories.  A  jufter 
defcription  of  this  pamphlet  cannot  be  given 
than  in  the  words  of  that  venerable  friend  of 
liberty,  Dr.  Price,  who  calls  it,  u  a  remon- 
"  ftrance,  full  of  energy,  directed  to  the  Ame- 
"  rican  States  by  a  very  warm  and  able  friend 
"  to  the  rights  of  mankind."  * 

Marriage  could  not  well  fail  of  entering  into 
a  plan  of  life,  formed  on  the  principles  of  virtue. 
There  was  here  however  fome  difficulty  :  he 

*  Dr.  Price's  Obfervations  on  the  Importance  of  the 
American  Revolution. 
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had  refolved  upon  a  life  of  retirement  and  fim- 
plicity,  in  which  nothing  was  to  be  facrificed  to 
fafhion  and  vanity,  but  much  to  beneficence. 
This  was  eafy  to  him,  as  it  was  a  part  of  his 
conne&ed  fyftem,  and  his  mind  was  prepared 
for  it.  But  where  was  he  to  find,  among  the 
fair  females  of  the  age,  fo  uncommon  a  tafte  ? 
With  his  cuftomary  franknefs  he  ufed  to  declare 
his  intended  mode  of  living,  but  he  did  not 
often  meet  with  marks  of  approbation  from  his 
female  hearers. 

The  pifture  which  he  had  formed  to  himfelf 
of  the  charafler  of  the  fair  one  whom  he  wifhed 
to  find  and  to  affociate  with,  as  the  companion 
of  his  life,  is  drawn  in  a  poem  which  he  wrote 
in  one  of  his  juvenile  folitary  excursions  to  the 
Weft  of  England.  From  a  journal  which  is  left 
of  that  ramble,  the  poem  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  fome  part  of  Dorfetfliire,  where  the 
beauties  of  the  country  feem  to  have  captivated 
his  imagination,  and  fuggefted  thofe  tender 
wifhes  fo  often  exprefl'ed  by  poets,  and  felt  at 
fome  time  by  every  young  and  fenfible  mind, 

of 
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of  paffing  their  days  in  tranquil,  unambitious 
retirement,  along  with  the  object  of  their  love 
and  confidence.  The  poem  is  written  in  a  ftile 
fo  defcriptive  of  the  movements  of  the  heart 
which  dictated  it,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  reader,  although  it  was  never 
intended  by  the  author  for  publication. 

Written  during  a  Tour  to  the  West  of  England. 
Hlc  ipfo  tecum  confumcrer  avo,  > 

FROM  every  rich  and  gaudy  fcene, 

Which  crowded  capitals  difplay, 
I  court  the  folitary  green,* 

Or  o'er  the  pathlefs  mountains  flray. 

From  vice,  from  folly,  pomp,  and  noife, 

On  reafon's  wings  I  fly : 
All  hail  ye  long-expe6led  joys 

Of  calm  tranquillity  ! 

At  leaft  in  this  fecure  retreat, 

Unvifited  by  kings, 
Has  Virtue  fix'd  her  halcyon  feat, 

And  Freedom  waves  her  wings. 

O  gen- 
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O  gentle  Lady  of  the  Weft, 

Whofe  charms  on  this  fequefter'd  fhorc, 
With  love  can  fire  a  Granger's  breaft  ; 

A  breaft  that  never  lov'd  before  ! 

O  tell  me,  in  what  filent  vale, 
To  hail  the  balmy  breath  of  May, 

Thy  treffes  floating  on  the  gale, 

All  fimply  neat  thou  deign'ft  to  ftray  ! 

Not  fuch  thy  loo^,  not  fuch  thy  air, 
Not  fuch  thy  unaffected  grace  : 

As  'mid  the  Town's  deceitful  glare, 

Marks  the  proud  nymph's  difdainful  face, 

Health's  rofy  bloom  upon  thy  cheek, 
Eyes  that  with  artlefs  luftre  roll, 

More  eloquent  than  words  to  fpeak 
The  genuine  feelings  of  the  foul. 

Such  be  thy  form  !  thy  noble  mind 
By  no  falfe  culture  led  aftray ; 

By  native  fenfe  alone  refin'd 

In  Reafon's  plain  and  fimple  way. 

Indifferent  if  the  eye  of  Fame 

Thy  merit  unobferving  fee  : 
And  heedlefs  of  the  praife  or  blame 

Of  all  mankind,  of  all  but  me. 


O  gen- 
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O  gentle  Lady  of  the  Weft  ! 

To  find  thee,  be  my  only  talk  ; 
When  found,  I'll  clafp  thee  to  my  bread  : 

No  haughty  birth  or  dower  I  afk. 

Sequeftered  in  fome  fecret  glade, 

With  thee  unnotic'd  would  I  live ; 
And  if  Content  adorn  the  fhade, 

What  more  can  Heav'n  or  Nature  give  £ 

Too  long  deceiv'd  by  Pomp's  falfe  glare, 
'Tis  thou  muft  foothe  my  foul  to  reft  ; 

'Tis  thou  muft  foften  ev'ry  care, 
O  gentle  Lady  of  the  Weft  I 

Such  were  the  wifhes  which  he  then  expref- 
fed  of  palling  his  life  in  the  calm  of  retirement, 
which  he  afterwards  actually  enjoyed.  And 
fuch  was  the  defcription  which  his  fancy  had 
pi&ured  of  the  fair  companion  of  his  days  ; 
amiable  indeed  by  her  unaffected  fimplicity 
and  native  charms,  but  perhaps  fcarcely  repre- 
fented  as  being  pofiefTed  of  powers  enough  to 
make  that  retirement  continue  fufficiently  inte- 
refting.     Hoc  erat  in  votis : — Di  mdiusfecere. 

Among 
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Among  the  number  whom  fortune  threw  in 
his  way,  there  was  one  young  lady  who  never 
failed  to  attract  particular  notice.  A  friend  of 
his,  more  advanced  in  years,  knowing  his  wifh 
to  fettle  himfelf  in  marriage,  could  not  help 
expreffing  his  furprize,  that  he  did  not  (hew 
more  ferious  attentions  with  regard  to  her.  His 
anfwer  was  truly  characteriftic  :  "  He  knew 
"  and  felt  her  merit ;  and  nothing  but  her  large 
"fortune  prevented  him  from  wifhing  that  he 
"  had  it  in  his  power  to  effect  fuch  an  union : 
"  for  the  plan  of  life  which  he  had  laid  down 
"  for  himfelf  was  too  remote  from  common 
"  opinions,  to  admit  of  flattering  himfelf  with 
"  the  expectation  of  fo  much  conformity  from 
u  a  perfon  of  her  affluent  circumftances."  It 
was  in  vain  that  his  friend  urged  that  there  ap- 
peared a  fecurity  for  that  young  lady's  conduct, 
which  few  had  an  opportunity  of  giving ;  young, 
and  miftrefs  of  herfelf  and  of  her  fortune,  her 
prudence  had  been  proved  ;  although  admired 
by  men,  fhe  was  neverthelefs  beloved  by  her 
own  fex  ;  that  in  the  generous  and  humane  uie 
fhe  had  made  of  an  ample  income,    (he  had 

(hewn 
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fhewn  a  heart  no  lefs  liberal  than  his  own \  and 
that  merit,  fo  tried,  was  more  to  be  depended 
on  than  any  general  rule  or  fyftem.  But  the 
fyftem  prevailed,  as  always  happens  with  men 
of  ftrong  charafters.  Fortunately  however, 
feveral  months  afterwards,  chance  threw  him 
in  the  way  of  the  fame  young  lady ;  and  having 
then  frequent  opportunities  of  converfation,  he 
difcovered  that  her  fentiments  were  more  con- 
formable to  his  own  than  thofe  of  any  of  her 
fex  whom  he  had  ever  met  with.  The  inge- 
nuoufnefs  of  his  chara&er  however  required 
him  to  be  very  explicit  on  the  fubjeft  of  his 
future  mode  of  life.  The  event  gave  full  fanc- 
tion  to  his  choice ;  the  taftes  of  two  perfons 
could  not  be  more  in  unifon  than  theirs  :  equally 
difliking  a  life  of  diffipation,  and  poffefled  of 
refources  for  enjoying  retirement,  (he  fenfibly 
partook  with  him  in  the  pleafures  of  beneficence, 
in  the  exercife  of  every  generous  affeftion,  and 
in  the  intelleSual  enjoyments  of  a  cultivated  un- 
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Mr.  Day  was  married,  on  the  7th  of  Auguft 
1778,  to  Mifs  Efther  Milne  s  of  Wakefield \  in 
Torkfhire. 

In  the  year  1779  he  fixed  his  refidence  at  his 
eftate  at  Stapleford,  mEJfex;  and  about  three 
years  afterwards,  he  removed  to  another  eftate 
which  he  had  in  Surry,  at  Annlngjley  near  Chert- 
fey,  where  he  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  This  latter  eftate,  being  much  un- 
cultivated, gave  him  an  opportunity  of  pra&ifing 
agriculture  to  a  considerable  extent.  To  this 
occupation  he  was  ftrongly  attached  by  feveral 
motives.  As  it  is  of  all  arts  the  moft  beneficial 
to  mankind,  he  thought  it  deferved  the  moft 
encouragement.  He  considered  the  people  em- 
ployed in  it  as  the  ftamina,  if  the  exprefiion  may 
be  allowed,  of  the  human  fpecies  ;  or  as  the 
fource  which  fupplies  the  wafte  of  mankind  in 
the  other  degenerating  clafles  of  men.  The  im- 
provement of  his  land  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  employing  a  number  of  labourers,  and  con- 
fequently  of  doing  them  moft  good,  by  relieving 
their  wants  while  he  encouraged  their  induftry. 

And 
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And  as  there  are  times  of  the  year,  fuch  as  trifc 
fhort  days  of  winter,  when  the  covetous  farmers 
difcharge  many  of  their  labourers,  fo  that  the 
induftrious  poor  are  often  diftrefled,  Mr.  Day 
never  failed  to  employ  as  many  as  mould  apply 
to  him  for  work  at  thefe  feafons. 

Although  it  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
watch  over  the  conduct' of  government  in  a  free 
State,  this  is  more  peculiarly  the  province  of  in- 
dependent country  gentlemen,  whofe  intereft 
can  never  be  different  from  that  of  the  commu- 
nity in  general*  The  political  trarifa&ions  in 
England,  during  the  American  war,  were  too 
interefting  to  pafs  unnoticed  by  a  perfon  pof- 
feffed  of  any  portion  of  public  fpirit.  Mr.  Day's 
love  of  liberty,  and  inflexible  regard  to  the  rights 
of  mankind,  induced  him  to  vindicate  the  Ame- 
ricans in  their  refinance  to  the  impofition  of 
taxes  without  their  confent,  and  in  their  fubfe- 
quent  efforts  to  emancipate  themfelves  from  the 
fubjedtion  to  which  our  government  attempted 
by  force  to  reduce  them.  His  attachment  to  his 
native  country  was  not  of  that  felfifli  and  illibe- 
ral 
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ral  kind  which  excufed  or  palliated  injuftice  to 
others,  under  pretence  of  national  intereR  ;  he 
fcorned  the  wealth  that  was  to  be  wrefted  from 
our  colonies  by  violence,  at  the  will  of  a  parlia- 
ment, which  might  be  fervile  and  corrupt,  in 
which  they  had  no  reprefentation,  and  of  which 
the  members  had  no  common  intereft  and  fym- 
pathy,  nor  refponfibility  to  them.  Although 
furely  no  man  ever  loved  his  country  more,  or 
was  more  perfectly  Englijh  in  the  bell:  fenfe  of 
that  name,  yet  he  was  more  firmly  attached  to 
juftice  and  liberty  than  to  his  native  foil ;  and 
if  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  thefe  bleffings  here, 
he  would  with  Brutus  have  conlldered,  "  that 
"  to  be  his  country  where  he  could  be  free ;"  a 
fentiment  which  he  has  expreffed  with  great 
force  in  the  following  beautiful  lines,  in  his 
poem  called  the  Defolation  of  America,  defcri- 
bing  the  fenfuions  of  the  firft  colonifts,  who, 
to  avoid  civil  and  religious  tyranny,  fled  from 
the  cultivated  plains  of  England,  the  comforts 
of  civilized  life,  and  the  ftronger  attachments  of 
kindred  and  habits,  to  take  refuge  in  the  woods 
and  marfhes  of  America. 

E  The 


The  favoured  clime,  the  foft  domeftic  air, 
And  wealth  and  eafe,  were  all  below  their  care  ; 
Since  there  an  hated  tyrant  met  their  eyes, 
'  And  blafled  every  blefiing  of  the  fkies. 
For  not  the  winding  flream,  or  painted  valer 
The  fweets  of  fummer,  or  the  vernal  gale, 
Were  formed  to  fetter  down  the  noble  foul 
Beneath  the  magic  of  their  foft  controul. 
Wherever  Nature  bids  her  treafures  rife, 
Or  circling  planets  ruih  along  the  fkies, 
Or  Ocean  rolls  his  ever-ebbing  wave, 
Has  fate  ordained  a  refuge  for  the  brave ; 
Who  claims  from  Heaven  (and  Heaven  allows  the  claim) 
To  live  with  Freedom,  or  to  die  with  Fame  ; 
And  finds,  alike  contented  with  his  doom, 
In  every  clime  a  Country  or  a  Tomb. 

Mr.  Day  could  not  forbear  to  give  vent  to  hifr 
indignation  at  the  condud  of  government,  which 
lie  did  in  two  animated  poems,  the  firft  intitled 
the  Devoted  Legions,  and  the  fecond  the  Defo- 
lation  of  America.  The  fubjed  of  the  former, 
poem  is  an  incident  of  the  Roman  hiftory. 
During  the  firft  triumvirate  war  was  declared 
agsinft  the  Parthlans,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
i  ambi- 
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ambition  and  avarice  of  Crajfus.  Atteius^  a  Ro-"] 
man  tribune,  having  ineffectually  oppofed  the 
refolution  of  waging  an  unprovoked  war  againft 
a  nation  then  in  alliance,  ftruck  with  the  im- 
piety of  the  proceeding,  flood  at  the  gates  of 
Rome,  arrayed  in  the  veftments  appropriated 
to  the  ceremony  of  devoting  armies  to  the  infer- 
nal gods,  and  while  Crajfus  was  paffing  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  he  made  the  altar,  which  he 
had  placed  at  his  fide,  blaze  with  incenfe,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  pronounced  the  dreaded  invo- 
cation, devoting  the  unfortunate  General  and 
Legions  to  the  deftruction,  which  a&ually 
awaited  them  ;  and  to  which  the  panic  then 
ftruck  into  their  minds  by  this  awful  folemnity 
might  perhaps  have  contributed. 

This  poem  is  addrefled  to  Lord  George  Ger- 
malne^  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  direded  the 
military  operations^  and  to  the  commanders  of 
the  forces  againft  America  ;  and  in  its  obvious 
&llufiori  tp  the  calamities  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  waging  an  unjuft  civil  war,  the 
prophetic  pretentions  of  poets  were  unhappily 

E  z  too 
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too  well  confirmed  by  fucceffive  defeats  and  the 
capture  of  two  entire  armies. 

The  fubjefl:  of  the  poem  called  the  Defolatlon 
of  America  was  an  attempt,  worthy  only  of  the 
fame  fecretary,  to  effect,  what  fair  and  open  cou- 
rage could  not,  the  fubjugation  of  America  by 
burning  her  towns  and  villages,  and  by  defea- 
ting her  coafts  with  an  unavailing  cruelty,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  war,  as  well  as  of  humanity, 
and  difgraceful  to  a  civilized  nation.  The  poet 
relates  the  lamentations  of  an  aged  American, 
who,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  had  efcaped 
by  flight  from  one  of  thefe  tragedies,  and  had 
arrived  breathlefs  at  the  edge  of  a  thick  wood, 
the  fhade  of  which  yielded  them  a  fecure  retreat 
from  the  purfuit  of  the  enemy.  Here  they 
paufbd  awhile  and  gave  vent  to  theexpreffion  of 
their  forrows.  The  mother  firft  begins  in  the 
pathetic  manner  of  her  fex  to  lament  their  mis- 
fortunes. Afterwards  the  venerable  father  rifes 
"  with  fuperior  dignity  of  woe  ;"  and  while  he 
deplores  the  mifery  of  his  country,  he  execrates 
ail  attempts  to  enflave  it,  and  every  idea  of  fub- 

mifiion  ; 
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mifTion;  and  at  laft  railing  his  manly  fpirit  to 
hopes  of  a  happy  termination  of  the  war  by  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  liberty  of  America,  he  clofes 
his  fpeech  with  the  following  animated  apof- 
trophe  to  his  diltreffed  country  : 

How  long,  O  ftorm-toft.  vefTel !  wilt  thou  rick# 
The  fport  of  winds  and  viclim  of  the  tide? 
While  all  the  elements  thy  wreck  confpire, 
The  feas  in  tempeft,  and  the  fkies  on  fire  ? 
Yet  let  the  lightnings  flairi,  the  billows  whelm  ! 
Ee  firm,  great  pilot,  nor  defert  the  helm  ! 
See  where  a  beam  of  everlafting  light, 
The  gloom  difperfing,  rifes  on  thy  fight ! 
Promife  of  fafety,  harbinger  of  blifs, 
To  guide  thee  wandering  on  the  vafi:  abyfs ! 

O  then,  unmoved,  the  mighty  danger  wait, 
Nor  fink  below  the  meafure  of  thy  fate ! 
Though  from  each  quarter  gathering  tempefts  rife, 
Though  whirlwinds  rock  the  earth  and  tear  the  fkies; 
Let  neither  Doubt  impede,  nor  Fear  tranfport, 
Thefe  are  the  gales  which  waft  thee  to  the  port. 

Upon  the  firft  opening  of  a  profpecl:  of  peace 
with  America,  Mr.  Day  influenced  by  the  lame 

E  3  motives 
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motives  which  had  induced  him  to  write  thefe 
poems,  and  by  the  accumulated  diftrefles  which 
a  moft  expenfive  war  then  poured  on  our  own 
nation,  addreffed  the  public  in  a  pamphlet,  enti- 
tled, Reflexions  on  the  prefent  State  ofEnglandy 
and  on  the  Independance  of  America,  in  order  to, 
warn  bis  countrymen  againft  being  ftill  mifled 
by  vain  and  delufive  hopes  of  conqueft  from  em- 
bracing the  opportunity,  which  then  prefented, 
itfelf,  of  putting  an  end  to  a  war  founded*  on  in- 
juftice  and  tyranny,  and  accompanied  with  fuch 
fucceffive  and  extraordinary  calamities,  as  feem- 
ed  to  carry  with  them  marks  of  the  Divine  in- 
dignation. This  pamphlet,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  beft  political  productions  in  our 
language,  contains  a  chain  of  convincing  argu- 
ments exprefied  in  that  fervid  ftyle  of  eloquence, 
which  at  once  breathes  the  lincerity  of  the  au- 
thor, and  communicates  by  a  kind  of  fympathy, 
conviction  to  the  reader.  In  a  fubfequent  pub- 
lication (g)  a.ddrefled  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne% 
he  vindicates  and  praifes  that  minifter  for  having 
made  peace  with  America  and  France ;  without 
indeed  entering  into  any  detail,  or  difcuflion  of 

the 
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the  feveral  articles  of  the  peace,  but  on  the  gene* 
ral  and  important  ground  of  the  neceffity  of  ter- 
minating a  ruinous  war,  of  which  the  original 
object,  the  fubjugation  of  America,  had  been 
long  abandoned  even  by  its  firft  abettors,  as  im- 
practicable. 

Although  in  the  commencement  of  the  Ame- 
rican war  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  with  humi- 
liation to  the  Britifh  nation,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  had  fupported  the  crown  in  its 
attempt  to  iubdue  America,  which  they  consi- 
dered as  a  fubjeft  ftate  deftined  for  their  benefit 
and  dominion;  and  although  they  had  then 
yielded  to  the  delufive  hopes  of  conqueft  repeat- 
edly held  out  to  them  by  a  minifter,  whofe  ta- 
lents for  gaining  their  confidence  were  no  lefs 
confpicuous  than  his  condud  in  the  abufe  of  it ; 
yet  when  fucceeding  calamities  had  diffipated 
thefe  dreams  of  ambition,  and  when  difgrace  and 
diftrefs  had  humbled  the  pride  of  the  people,  the 
voice  of  the  foberer  and  wifer  part  of  the  nation 
began  to  be  heard,  calling  out  for  peace,  and  for 
a  reformation  of  the  abufes,  which  had  crept 
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into  the  conftitution,  though  contrary  to  its  fpi- 
rit.  Accordingly  ajfociations  were  formed  in 
different  counties  of  the  mod  independent  and 
public  fpirited  men  in  order  to  obtain  a  redrefs  of 
grievances,  and  efpecially  a  reform  in  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  people  in  parliament,  the  inequar 
lity  and  imperfection  of  which  had  principally 
Enabled  the  minifter,  by  a  la  villi  corruption, 
to  gain  the  fupport  and  countenance  of  the  le- 
giflature  in  carrying  on  the  moft  ruinous  and 
unjuft  war,  as  well  as  the  moft  difgraceful,  that 
ever  fullied  the  Britifh  annals.  Mr.  Day  could 
not  but  join  this  honeft  band  of  patriots  ;  and  he 
foon  distinguished  himfelf  among  them  by  his 
zeal  and  abilities.  He  attended  feveral  of  the 
meetings  of  the  freeholders  in  different  counties 
where  he  held  eftates,  Effcx,  Surry,  and  Berk- 
shire; and  he  then  difplayed  the  talent,  which 
he  pofieiied  in  a  lingular  degree,  of  fpeakingin 
public  with  facility,  copioufnefs,  and  precifion, 
and  with  the  fame  m'afculine  and  impreffive 
eloquence  that  mairks  his  political  writings,  (h) 
Mr.  Day  did  not  indeed  conceive  any  very  fan- 
Me  expectations  of  fuccefs,  or  that  the.  efforts 
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of  the  aflbciations  would  obtain  a  perfectly  re-* 
formed    reprefentation;  but  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  keep  alive  and  fan  every  fpark  of  public 
fpirit,  and  love  of  liberty,  which  fhewed  itfelf 
among  the  people ;  and  he  was  not  altogether 
without  hopes  that  fome  acceffion  of  weight  to 
the  popular  fcale  in  the  government  might  be 
gained,   by  which  at  leaft,   "  a  portion  of  new 
*'  health,"  as  the  illuftrious  Earl   of  Chatham 
had  on  a  former  occafion  happily  expreffed  it, 
"  might  be  infufed  into  the  conftitution,  to  en- 
H  able  it  to  bear  its  infirmities."     He  deplored 
the  fupinenefs  with  which  both  the  gentry  and 
people  in  general  viewed  the  efforts  of  the  aflb- 
ciations, their  want  of  knowledge  of  their  poli- 
tical rights  and  interefts^,  and  of  zeal  to  aflert 
them.     For  he  knew  well  that  it  required  the 
concurring  efforts  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  to  oblige  thofe  who  profited  by  the  abufes 
of  the  parliamentary  reprefentation  to   reform 
them  in  any  confiderable  degree.     But  the  ex- 
pectations of  even  a  fmall  degree  of  reform  were 
fruftrated   by  the    too   powerful  parliamentary 
arifiocracy,   which    being   the    inftrument    by 

which 
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which  the  crown  gains  an  influence  m  govern** 
ment  far  more  effectual  than  prerogative  ever 
gave,  receives  in  return  from  thence  not  only  a 
fhare  of  the  national  trcafure,  which  itfelf  votes 
fo  liberally,    but  alfo  protection  of  its  ufurped 
powers,  which  it  is  thereby  enabled   to  defend 
againft  any  efforts  that  the  people  have  hitherto 
made  to  recover   their  true  rights.     Thefe  ef- 
forts were  at  this  time  checked  fuddenly  by  an 
incident    no   lefs    memorable    than   inflructive. 
When  the  afifociations  had  by  their  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity excited  the  public  attention,  and  agitated 
the  miuds  of  the  people  with  the  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs;  at  once,  as  the  waves  of  a  ruffled  lake  are 
ftilled  by  a  few    drops  of  oil,   thefe  patriotic 
movements  fubfidcd  upon    the    new  minifter's 
promising  to  move  parliament  himfelf  for  a  re- 
form in  the  rcprefentation.     Accuftomed  as  the 
nation  had  long  been  to  fee  every  thing  bend  to 
miniflerial   will,   they   doubted    not   that    their 
caufe  was    now  gained;    and   thinking    them- 
selves fecure  in  tlic  expectation  of  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  their  toils,  they  diilolved  their  meetings, 
and  funk  into  their  original  tranquillity.     But 
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however  obfequious  parliaments  had  formerly 
been  to  minifters  in  meafures  ruinous  to  the  na- 
tion, the  influence  of  thefe  was  nowdifcovered  to 
be  of  no  avail  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. Perhaps  the  minifter  confidered  the  caufe 
asjtoo  facred  for  the  employment  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  obtaining  a  majority* 

But  although  Mr.  Day  had  not  indulged  any 
fanguine  hopes  of  a  complete  reform,  yet  when 
he  found  that  the  efforts  of  the  honeft  part  of  the 
nation,  with  whom  he  had  aflbciated,  and  whofo 
meafure  he  had  zealoufly  fupported,  had  been 
totally  fruftrated  by  the  prevalence  of  particular 
interefts  over  the  public  good,  he  could  not  fup- 
prefs  his  indignation.  The  following  lines 
written  upon  the  occafion,  which  have  beea 
found  among  his  papers,  exprefs,  with  a  force  of 
language  and  of  imagery  not  eafily  attained  by 
poets  whom  only  fictitious  paflions  infpice,  the- 
indignant  patriotifm  which  then  agitated  his  bo- 
fom,  and  his  free  undaunted  fpirit  which  no  for- 
tune could  bend. 

When 
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When  faithlefs  fenates  venally  betray; 

"When  each  degenerate  noble  is  a  Have ; 
When  Britain  falls  an  unrefifting  prey; 

What  part  befits  the  generous  and  the  brave  ? 

If  vain  the  tafk  to  roufe  my  country's  ire, 

And  imp  once  more  the  florks  dejected  wings, 

To  folitude  indignant  I  retire, 

And  leave  the  world  to  parafites  and  kings  ; 

Not  like  the  deer,  whom  wearied  in  the  race 
Each  leaf  aftonifhes,  each  breeze  appals; 

But  like  the  lion,  when  he  turns  thechaca 
Back  on  his  hunters,  and  the  valiant  falls. 

Then  let  untam'd  oppreflion  rage  aloof, 
And  rule  o'er  men  who  afk  not  to  be  freed; 

To  Liberty  I  vow  this  humble  roof; 

And  he  that  violates  its  fhade,  fhall  bleed, 

Mr.  Day  however  thought  that  the  minlfter 
had  fulfilled  his  engagement  by  making  the  pro- 
mifed  motion ;  and  he  was  inclined  to  wifh  well 
to  the  new  adminiftration.  He  hoped  that  the 
minifter  might  be  fupported  againft  the   united 
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efforts  of  two  parties,  which,  though  formerly 
adverfe,  had  by  a  ftroke  of  parliamentary  policy 
joined  their  powers  in  one  common  caufe,  under 
the  name  of  the  coalition.  He  happened  to  ex* 
prefs  thefe  fentiments  pretty  fully  in  a  letter  to  a 
correfpondent,  who  fhewed  it  to  a  confidential 
friend  of  the  minifter.  This  gentleman  finding 
Mr.  Day's  opinions  and  difppfitions  favourable  to 
the  miniftry,  and  knowing  his  very  refpeftable 
character,  was  defirous  of  a  perfonal  intercourfe : 
and  having  been  informed  by  their  common 
friend  that  it  could  not  fail  of  being  equally 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Day,  he  fent  a  note  politely  pro* 
pofing  an  interview.  Mr.  Day,  always  defirous 
of  contributing  whatever  might  be  in  his  power 
to  promote  the  public  good,  readily  accepted 
this  propofal  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  an- 
fwer.  But  before  he  would  meet  a  gentleman 
concerned  inadminiftration,  he  thought  it  proper, 
in  that  letter,  to  make  an  unequivocal  declara- 
tion of  his  own  difintereftednefs,and  to  renounce 
in  the  moft  explicit  language  every  idea  of  per- 
fonal advantage. 
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As  this  letter  is  Jtngular,  perhaps  literally  fo* 
and  alio  highly  illuftrative  of  the  independent 
principles  of  the  writer,  it  items  to  merit  the 
readers  attention  : 

u  To —  esq# 

r"SlR, 

**  The  honour  you  have  done  me  in  addreffing 
a  letter  to  me  which  I  duly  received  requires  an 
anfwer,  and  at  the  fame  time  I  fhaU,  rely  on  your 
good  fenfe  in  ufing  a  degree  of  freedom  which 
otherwife  might  appear  unpalatable  to  gentlemen 
in  your  fituation. 

w  Mr.  S fome  dWps  part,  when  I  acci- 
dentally called  upon  hiirt,  put  into  my  hands  a 
letter  which  I  had  totally  forgotten  I  had  ever 
fent  him,  and  aflced  me  whether  I  had  any  otn 
je&ion  to  his  (hewing  it  to  fome  of  the  gentle- 
men that  were  at  prefent  concerned  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  affairs,  and  acquainting  them  with 
the  good  wifhes  which  I  had  frequently  in  con- 
verfation   expreffed  towards   them.      I   looked 

over 
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t>ver  the  letter  and  told  him,  that  I  was  not  in 
the  leaft  afliamed  of  any  of  the  fentiments  con- 
tained  in  it,  nor  had  altered  them  unlefs  in  one 
particular :  when  I  wrote  that  letter  I  fhould  not 
have  refufed  a  feat  in  parliament  had  I  been  dif- 
intereftedly  invited  by  my  countrymen :  at  pre- 
sent no  human  temptation  would  make  me  leave 
the  privacy  and  leifure  I  enjoy  in  the  country. 
I  alfo  warned  him  of  the  peculiar  delicacy  which 
was  required  in  reprefenting  to  any  gentleman  in 
power,  the  fentiments  of  a  perfon  who  having 
little  to  value  himfelf  upon  but  honefty  and  in- 
dependence felt  an  habitual  jealoufy  upon  every 
fubjeft  that  was  connected  with  them — I  ima- 
gine that  it  was  in  confequence  of  thofe  confi- 
derations  that  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  let- 
ter I  am  now  anfwering,  and  that  there  may  be 
no  miftake  on  either  fide,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty 
of  ftating  my  prefent  political  ideas  that  you  may 
judge  how  far  they  are  capable  of  being  con- 
verted to  any  practical  ufe. 

u  I  have  always  detefted  the  American  war, 
which  I  forefaw  mull:  exhauft  this  country  ex- 
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aftly  in  proportion  to  the  time  it  was  carried  on; 
I  therefore  gave  it  every  oppofition  which  was 
in  the  power  of  fo  infignificant  an  individual  a3 
myfelf.  Convinced  alfo  that  the  prefent  mutila- 
ted ftate  of  parliamentary  reprefentation  was  one 
caufe  of  the  public  evils  which  threaten  to  over- 
whelm the  country,  and  may  in  the  end  occafion 
the  total  lofs  of  its  liberty,  I  have  fincerely  join- 
ed wTith  thofevery  refpeilable  gentlemen  who  in 
different  parts  of  England  have  embraced  the 
caufe  of  reformation,  but  without  the  moft  clif- 
tant  hopes  of  fuccefs.  I  always  confidered  the 
people  as  being  too  fupine,  and  the  party  who 
were  interefled  to  oppofe  it  as  being  too  power- 
ful to  leave  many  hopes  for  any  one,  who  did  not 
confider  public  affairs  rather  through  the  me- 
dium of  enthufiafm  than  that  of  fober  reafon; 

"  When  Lord  Shelburne  made  the  peace,  I 
was  convinced  that,  without  any  nice  examina- 
tion into  its  merits,  it  was  the  moft  falutary  ftep 
which  could  be  taken  for  the  prefervation  of  this 
country.  I  was  therefore  fhocked  at  the  cavils 
which  were  made  againft .it  by  thofe  very  people, 

who, 
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who,  I  am  convinced,  would  have  abufed  him 
ten  times  more  had  he  difcovered  any  intention 
of  carrying  on  the  war.  But,  when  that  unpa- 
ralleled fcheme  of  a  coalition  was  fairly  exhibited 
and  the  immenfe  patronage  of  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany ftruck  at  by  thofe  defperate  political  game- 
fters  who  apparently  wifhed  to  eftablifh  a  power 
alike  independent  of  king  and  people*  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  oppofe  it  with  the  fame  fpirit  that 
we  affift  to  quench  a  flame  which  threatens 
common  ruin  to  the  neighbourhood. 

"  With  thefe  ideas  I  own  that  I  am  and  fhall 
remain  favourable  to  the  prefent  Miniftry  till  I 
fhall  be  convinced  by  their  conduft  that  it  will 
be  a  lefs  evil  to  the  country  to  be  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  old  fet  than  to  continue  its  prefent 
government. — I  am  not  in  general  very  partial 
to  perfons  in  power  ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  why 
a  fet  of  men,  who  are  already  in  pofleffion  of 
all  their  ambition  can  wifh,  may  not  as  well 
confult  the  true  interoft  of  the  country  as  bafely 
endeavour  to  deflroy  it.  If  Mr.  Pitt  actuated  by 
thefe  motives  wifhes  to  put  the  almoft  exhaufted 
refources  of  the  country  into  fome  order^to  make 
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provifion  for  the  payment  of  public  debts,  and 
to  eafe  the  people  of  fome  of  thofe  burthens, 
which  if  they  are  not  taken  oft  will  infallibly 
crufh  all  commerce  and  induftry ;  if  he  will 
endeavour  by  fteadily  purfuing  thefe  objects  to 
merit  the  approbation  of  the  virtuous,  he  will 
certainly  meet  with  it,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  affift 
him,  each  according  to  his  ability. 

"  As  to  the  reform  of  parliament,  I  think 
Mr.  Pitt  has  difcharged  his  promife,  and  the 
very  reafons  which  have  provoked  fome  of  my 
brother  reformers,  are  with  me  the  ftrongeft 
motives  for  admitting  his  fincerity — To  expecT: 
that  the  minifter  of  a  great,  and  above  all  a  cor- 
rupted ftate  like  this,  fhould  calmly  and  delibe- 
rately demolifh  the  whole  frame  of  government 
for  the  fake  of  making  an  experiment,  is  betray- 
ing a  lamentable  ignorance  of  human  nature.  I 
am  not  myfelf  fuch  a  child  as  either  to  expecT: 
or  wifh  that  all  government  fhould  ftand  ftill  in 
fuch  a  wonderfully  complicated  fyftem  of  fociety 
as  our  own,  in  order  that  two  or  three  reformers 
may  try  their  (kill  in  greafing  the  wheels. 

2  "But 
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"  But  what  I  think  may  be  fairly  required  of 
the  prefent  miniftry  is,  that  they  fhould  purfue 
national  objefts  by  fair  and  honourable  means; 
that  if  they  are  not  devoid  either  of  intereft  or  am- 
bition, thefe  paffions  fhould  be  worked  up  with 
public  good  and  not  predominate  in  the  piece ; 
and  that  they  fhould  never  be  fo  entirely  engrof- 
fed  with  the  dirty  ideas  of  preferving  their  places 
as  to  facrifice  truth,  confiftencyj  and  public  in- 
tereft-j  and  private  integrity. 

"  You,  Sir,  muft  be  the  beft  judge  of  the 
ends  and  principles  of  the  gentlemen  wTith  whom 
you  aft.  If  they  are  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed, 
you  may  at  any  time  command  all  the  affiftance 
that  fo  unimportant  an  individual  as  myfelf  can 
give,  but  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  fhould 
become  your  moil  determined  enemy,  were  lever 
convinced  that  your  defigns  were  of  a  contrary 
nature. 

"  As  to  myfelf,  I  am  no  more  afhamed  of 
fupporting  a  good  than  of  oppofing  a  bad  go- 
vernment; both  kinds  of  conduft  muft  alter- 
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nately  flow  from  the  fame  fpirit,  and  in  this,  like 
every  thing  elfe,  the  beft  and  wifeft  conduit  is 
placed  between  the  two  extremes — One  thing 
more  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  adding — However 
little  you  may  conceive  that  any  man  can  ap- 
proach the  treafury  either  with  pure  hands  or  a 
pure  heart;  I  cannot  help  endeavouring  to  make 
you  believe  in  fuch  a  miracle ;  and  therefore 
whether  our  correfpondence  fhould  finifli  here 
or  be  extended  any  farther,  I  muft,  in  the  moft 
unequivocal  language,  abjure  all  views  of  profit, 
intereft  or  patronage,  and  give  it  under  my  own 
hand  that  if  I  am  ever  dete&ed  in  deviating  from 
thefe  principles,  I  confent  to  be  called  a  fool,  a 
rafcal,  and  an  hypocrite. — 

'"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  you  every 
explanation  I  am  able  of  my  views  and  fenti- 
ments.  If  the  fample  does  not  fuit,  you  will 
owe  me  no  apology  for  not  giving  yourfelf  any 
farther  trouble  upon  my  account,  and  be  a  flu  red 
that  I  fhall  be  as  little  inclined  to  become  an  ene- 
my by  want  of  notice  as  I  fhould  be  made  a 
friend  to  any  adminiftration,  by  any  attentions 

they 
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they  could  fhew.  I  am  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  human  things  to  defire  nothing  farther 
than  what  I  already  enjoy  :  it  is  therefore  I  muft 
ingenuoufly  confefs  with  great  reluctance  that 
I  find  myfelf  even  honoured  in  the  manner  I  am 
at  prefent ;  but  if  confidently  with  the  principles 
I  have  laid  down  you  think  I  can  be  of  any  ufe,  I 
will  wave  the  point  of  ceremony  and  wait  upon 
you  when  I  come  to  town, 
"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  With  the  greateft  refpecft, 

**  Your  faithful  humble  fervant  (i) 
"  Thomas  Day." 

Annefley,  near  Chertfey,  Surry, 
September  5,  1785* 

The  experience  which  Mr,  Day  had  of  the 
conduit  of  political  parties,  and  the  failure  of 
the  efforts  of  the  aiTociations,  feemed  to  have 
abated  confiderably  his  enthufiaftn  .with  refpe£t 
to  the  practicability  of  plans  for  refprming  go- 
vernment. In  the  warmth  of  youth  he  had 
given  fcope  to  his  virtuous  indignation  againft 
the  abufes  and  corruptions  wThich  prevail  in  all 
governments,  and  to  his  imagination  in  forming 
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plans  for  their  correction.  But  when  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  how  few  were  animated 
with  a  fincere  love  of  their  country  ;  how  defi- 
cient  in  zeal  and  activity  this  principle  was 
among  moft  of  thofe  who  pofleffed  it ;  how  of- 
ten in  parties  the  public  caufe  was  but  a  maik 
for  fome  fcheme  of  private  ambition ;  how 
prevalent  was  the  corruption  of  manners,  the 
moll:  dangerous  foe  to  liberty  ;  he  was  fenfible 
what  a  feeble  ftand  the  defenders  of  public 
rights  could  make  againft  invaders  actuated  by 
ambition,  avarice,  and  other  powerful  felfifh 
paffions.  His  maturer  reflexion  alio  fuggefted 
to  him,  that  good  and  evil  were  fo  blended  in 
human  affairs,  that  one  arofe  often  unexpect- 
edly from  the  latter  ;  that  governments  were 
fometimes  obliged,  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  or  by  the  interefts  of  individuals,  to  with- 
hold part  of  the  good  which  they  wifhed  to  ac- 
complish, and  to  permit  evils,  the  correction 
of  which  would  be  ^followed  by  fome  frill 
greater  evil ;  and  he  accordingly  became  more 
indulgent  towards  men  in  power  for  the  little 
good  which  they  generally  effected. 

But 
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But  although  his  expectations  of  reforming 
public  affairs  were  thus  in  a  great  degree  aba- 
ted, he  did  not  think  himfelf  at  liberty  to  fall 
into  a  ftate  of  political  inactivity,  or  to  remit 
any  exertion  by  which  he  might  preferve  the 
freedom  and  promote  the  intereft  .of  his  coun- 
try. On  the  contrary,  he  (till  confidered  it  as 
his  duty  to  watch  the  meafures  of  adminiflra- 
tion  ;  to  check  the  gradual  but  continual  en- 
croachments of  men  entrufted  with  power,  by 
fubjeCting  their  conduct  to  public  examination, 
by  enlightening  the  people  on  their  true  inte- 
refts,  by  warning  them  when  their  rights 
fhould  be  in  danger,  and  by  rouzing  their 
fpirits  on  proper  occafions  to  aflert  them ; 
or  to  allay  popular  ferments  when  excited 
by  defigning  men  to  favour  their  own  am- 
bition. 

Therefore,  notwith {landing  his  wifhes  for  the 
fupport  of  adminiftration,  he  continued  ftill  the 
vigilant  guardian  of  the  people,  defending  their 
rights  whenever  attacked,  and  calling  to  account 
the  meafures  of  government.  Thus  in  an  excellent 
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pamphlet  which  he  publifhed  in  1786,  entitled  ^ 
Dialogue  between  a  Jujlice  of  Peace  and  a  Farmer ", 
he  reprobates  the  facility  with  which  the  legis- 
lature of  this  country  Sacrifices  the  civil  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  one  by  one,  to  that  Leviathan 
of  the  conftitution,  the  Revenue ',  and  extends  the. 
dominion  of  its  officers  and  laws,  not  only  over 
thofe  particular  traders,   who  being  capable  of 
diftinction  from  the  reft  of  the  people  may  be 
Subjected  to  the  neceffities  of  the  ftate,  as  is  pre- 
tended, without  affecting  the  general  liberties  of 
the  nation,  butalfo  to  every  individual,  and  par- 
ticularly to  thofe  clafles,  who  from  their  general 
utility,  as  well  as  from  their  modes  of  life,  are 
the  moft  unfit  Subjects  for  revenue  regulations. 
Such  are  perfons  employed  in  agriculture,  who 
cannot  now  enjoy  the  ordinary  conveniencies  of 
life,  a  horfe  to  ride  on,  or  a  cart  to  bring  victuals 
from  market,  without  being  Subject  to  duties,  in- 
formations, and   penalties.     It  was  not  without 
Sorrow  and  indignation,  that  he  forefaw  the  Sure 
and  Satal,  though  flow  operation  of  this  univerfal 
Subjection  of  all  clafles  of  men  to  the  vexatious  re- 
gulations and  arbitrary  penalties  of  the  revenue 
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laws ;  how  it  muft  in  time  undermine  and  fub- 
due  the  fpirit  of  liberty;  and  by  the  extenfion  of 
excife  muft  place  a  very  great  part  of  the  wealth 
and  induftry  of  the  nation  under  the  controul  of 
government. 

It  was  with  the  fame  zeal  for  the  rights  of 
mankind,  that  he  fubjoined  to  one  of  his  politi- 
cal pamphlets,  extracts  from  the  excife-laws,  in 
order  to  expofe  to  general  view,  what  appeared 
to  him  more  wanton  and  arbitrary  infringe- 
ments of  natural  liberty  and  juftice  than  are 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  any  fyftem  of  laws  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  the  above  mentioned  dialogue  between  a 
Juftice  and  ^  Farmer,  he  controverts  and  re- 
futes fome  political  principles  or  rather  paradoxes 
advanced  in  the  writings  of  Soame  Jennings  and 
of  the  Dean  ofGloceJler,  unfavourable  to  liberty, 
and  in  oppofition  to  the  maxims  laid  down  in 
Mr.Loc^'iTreatife  on  Government ;  healfo  dif- 
cuffes  very  fully  and  ably,  a  queftion  at  that  time 
agitated,    refpe&ing  libels,   and  he  advifes  the 
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jurymen  to  find  a  general  verdict  in  all  cafes 
where  they  are  capable  of  forming  a  judgment ; 
in  oppofition  to  an  opinion  delivered  by  a  judge 
more  celebrated  for  acutenefs  of  diftinction, 
than  for  decifions  favourable  to  the  freedom  of 
the  fubject.  This  pamphlet  is  written  with 
much  legal  and  political  knowledge,  united 
with  clofenefs  of  argument  :  and  the  character 
9f  the  fhrewd  and  humorous  farmer  is  well 
maintained. 

His  laft  political  pamphlet  was  written  on  the 
fubject  of  a  bill  introduced  into  parliament 
under  pretence  of  preventing  the  exportation  of 
wool  to  France  and  of  favouring  the  woollen 
manufacture  of  this  kingdom,  but  really  with  a 
tendency  to  facilitate  the  monopoly  of  wool  by 
the  dealers  in  that  article.  Mr.  Day  rinding  that 
the  -interefts  of  the  farmers,  a  clafs  of  men 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  moft  ufeful  of  any, 
and  whom  he  wifhed  much  to  protect,  were  go- 
ing to  be  facrificed  to  the  avarice  of  the  dealers 
in  wool,  and  fubjected  to  the  vexatious  inquifi- 
tion    of  revenue-officers,    with    all  the  cufto- 
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mary  reftriftions  and  penalties,  undertook  their 
defence  in  a  well-written  and  animated  pam- 
phlet ;  in  which  he  proved  that  the  propofed  re- 
gulations were  founded  on  the  moft  narrow  and 
unenlightened  views  of  commerce,  were  inju- 
rious to  agriculture  which  of  all  arts  deferves 
the  firft  confi deration,  and  were  particularly 
alarming  not  only  by  the  reftraints  im- 
pofed,  but  alfo  by  the  addition  of  one  inftance 
more  of  the  little  regard  paid  by  government 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  This  pamphlet 
was  publiihed  in  form  of  a  letter  to  Arthur 
Young,  Efq.  who,  together  with  Sir  Jofep.h 
Banks  and  other  gentlemen  of  great  refpe&a- 
bility,  had,  after  an  accurate  inveftigation  of 
the  fubjeft,  and  a  full  conviction  of  the  bad 
tendency  of  the  bill,  oppofed  it  by  incontro* 
vertible  fa£ts  and  unanfwerable  arguments.  Ne- 
verthelefs  the  wool-dealers,  being  men  of  great 
property,  had  parliamentary  intereft,  and  the  bill 
was  permitted  to  pafs  into  a  law. 

Thus  did  Mr.  Day  in  every  inftance  main- 
tain the  truly  refpe&able  char  after  of  an  inde- 
pendent 
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pendent  Englifh  country  gentleman,  ever  ready 
to  defend  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  to 
aflert  the  rights  of  mankind,  while  he  himfelf 
remained  fuperior  to  perfonal  ambition.  But 
however  admirable  his  public  conduit  muft  ap- 
pear, the  pre-eminence  of  his  worth  fhone  no 
lefs  confpicuoufly  in  his  private  life,  which  was 
devoted  to  the  exercife  of  humanity,  and 
friendfhip,  and  to  the  punctual  difcharge  of 
every  duty. 

To  enumerate  the  inftances  of  his  bountv, 
and  the  pains  he  took  in  fupplying  the  wants 
and  relieving  the  diflreffes  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, were  to  write  the  minutes  of  his  life,  (k) 
It  is  enough  to  fay  that  the  larger  portion  of 
his  income  was  dedicated  to  thefe  purpofes;  and 
that  he  confined  his  own  expences  within  the 
ftri&eft  bounds  of  moderation  and  economy  ; 
both  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  be  more  libe- 
ral to  others,  and  that  he  might,  as  far  as  his 
example  could  influence,  refift  the.  oppofite  ex- 
cefs  of  prodigality  and  vanity  which  too  gene- 
rally prevails.     He  had  contemplated  much  on 

the 
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the  manners  of  different  ages ;  and  he  thought 
that  the  prefent  was  diftinguifhed  by  vanity, 
luxury,  and  effeminacy.  He  had  often  occa- 
fion  to  obferve,  in  the  numerous  applications 
made  to  him  for  pecuniary  relief,  the  fre- 
quent diftrefs  produced  in  different  ranks  by 
the  affe&ation  of  gentility,  and  reprefentation. 
of  a  ftation  fuperior  to  their  own.  In  his  own 
conduit,  therefore,  he  gave  an  example  confo- 
nant  with  his  principles  ;  for  he  lived  in  a  ftile 
inferior  indeed  in  appearance  to  his  fortune,  but 
with  an  hofpitality  and  plenty  that  were  not 
confined,  as  in  fome  more  fplendid  manfions, 
to  thofe  who  refided  within  the  walls.  A  friend 
of  his  obferving  his  mode  of  living,  and  judg- 
ing of  him  by  general  rules,  a  method  perfedly 
fallacious  when  applied  to  thofe  who  think  and 
a£l  for  themfelves,  wrote  to  him  a  letter  feri- 
oufly  bidding  him  beware  of  avarice ;  not  con- 
ceiving that  whatever  was  faved  from  oflenta- 
tion  and  luxury,  was  given  to  want  and  nu- 
fery. 

Such 
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Such  indeed  was  the  unaffected  fimplicity  of) 
his  mode  of  life,  that  he  might  have  juflly  in- 
fcribcd  over  his  unadorned  but  hofpitable 
threfhold,  the  fpeech  of  the  modeft  king  Evan- 
der  to  Eneas  inviting  the  Trojan  prince  into  his 
habitation,  which,  though  humble,  had  been 
formerly  honoured  with    the   prefence  of  the 


god  Hercules 


■Aiide,  hofpes,  contemnere  opes, 


Et  te  quoque  dignum  finge  Deo. 

He  would  not  indulge  hirnfelf  in  the  expenfive 
gratification  of  a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  as  paint- 
ing, fculpture,  and  architecture,  which  is  ge- 
nerally confidered  not  only  as  excufeable  in  a 
perfon  of  fortune,  but  as  meritorious  ;  neither 
would  he  permit  the  ftream  of  his  wealth  to  be 
diverted  from  its  ufual  humane  and  benevolent 
courfe,  by  the  flill  more  captivating  pleafure  of 
exhibiting  to  the  beft  advantage  the  beauties  of 
the  country  in  the  places  of  his  refidence,  of 
multiplying,  as  it  were,  thefe  beauties  by  open- 
ing acceffes  to  all  the  moft  favourable  points 
of  view,  and  by  adding,  fomething  to  the  ele- 
gance 
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gance  of  nature,  without  diminifhing  her  fim- 
plicity  and  magnificence.  His  mind  richly- 
fraught  with  claffic  and  poetic  ideas,  could  not 
but  be  feniible  of  natural  and  artificial  beauty  ; 
and  he  fhewed  upon  occaiions  that  he  was  by 
no  means  deficient  in  tafte,  if  he  would  have 
permitted  himfelf  to  have  gratified  it.  But  he 
was  reftraine4  by  moral  confiderations,  which 
were  the  conftant  rule  of  his  conduct.  He  ob- 
ferved  that  a  higher  value  was  already  adjudged 
by  the  world  to  objects  of  tafte,  than  was  due 
to  them  comparatively  with  thofe  of  moral  and 
intellectual  merit ;  that  as  they  conftituted  a  part 
of  the  luxury  of  the  age,  they  often  became,  by 
die  expences  which  they  occafioned,  contribu- 
tive  to  the  ruin  of  families ;  and  that  fometimes 
they  precluded  the  operation  of  benevolence  in 
minds  naturally  imprefled  with  this  virtue. 

He  indulged  himfelf  in  one  article  of  expence, 
the  purchafe  of  books,  of  which  he  acquired  a 
large  and  good  collection.  But  this  expence  was 
not  enhanced  by  the  fplendor  or  rarity  of  the 
editions,  by  fine  paper,  gilt  leather  or  old  vel- 
lum, 
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inm,  but  was  regulated  by  the  value  of  the* 
ideas  which  they  contained.  Neither  could 
this  expence  be  con  fide  red  as  a  mere  perianal 
gratification,  when  it  is  confidcred  that  Lib  li* 
brary  furnifhed  him  with  materials,  for  the 
compofition  of  his  literary  works,  the  fole  end 
and  object  of  which  were  public  utility.  * 

In  confequence  of  his  opinion  of  the  prevail- 
ing manners,  and  with  a  view  to  guard  the 
riling  generation  againft  the  infection  of  the 
oftentatious  luxury  and  effeminacy,  which, 
amid  many  excellent  qualities,  characterife  the 
prefent  age,  he  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Sandford 
and  Merton.  Defpairing  of  the  effects  of  rea- 
fon  or  even  of  ridicule  on  thofe  who  have  al- 
ready acquired  their  habits,  he  hoped  to  make 
fome  impreflion  on  the  untainted  minds  of 
youth.  He  did  not  confider  the  prefent  age  as 
defective,  but  perhaps  fuperior  to  any  other 
in  humane  and  generous  inclinations,  although 
thefe  are  too  often  rendered  ineffectual  by  habi- 
tual expences  and  imaginary  neceffities :  and  it 
did  not  appear  to  him  therefore  that  the  many 

inge- 
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ingenious  books   written    lately   for   children, 
which  principally  inculcate  humanity  and  ge- 
nerofity,   were  fufficient  and   adequate    to   all 
the  ends    required  in   the  forming  of  youth. 
The  evil  which  ought  principally  to  be  guarded 
againft,  becaufe   it   is  the   moft   predominant, 
is  effeminacy  of  manners.     In  this  age  we  fail 
more  from  want  of  ftrength  and  firmnefs,  than 
of  fenfibility ;  more  from  the  defe£t  of  thofe  ha- 
bits of  fortitude,  patience  and  felf  controul,  by 
which  men  are  enabled  to  be  what  they  ap- 
prove, than  from  the  prevalence  of  any  vicious 
propenfity.     Accordingly,  the  hero  of  this  ex-  • 
cellent  novel  is  not,  as  in  moil:  of  thefe  com- 
pofitions,   a  perfon  of  noble  or  princely  birth  in 
difguife,    but  a  young  peafant,   whole  body  is 
hardened  by  toil,  who  is  enured  to  patience  by 
the  fatigues  and  abftinence  of  a  laborious  coun- 
try life;    whofe  fortitude  is  confirmed  by  the 
habit  of  exertion  ;    whofe  appetite  whetted  by 
hunger  prefers  the  plaineft  food  to  the  incite- 
ments of  luxury ;  happy  in  the  free  and  natu- 
ral exercife  of  his  mind  and  body,  he  feels  not 
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the  want  of  the  factitious  pleafures  of  an  opu* 
lent  ftation,  nor  is  he  dazzled  with  its  fplen- 
dor ;  while  humanity,  forgivenefs  of  injuries 
and  generofity  flow  from  his  breaft  without 
effort.  Thefe  manly  virtues  in  young  Sandford 
are  contrafted  by  the  feebler  chara&er  of  Mer- 
ton,  a  boy  bred  up  in  opulence,  effeminate  in- 
dulgence, and  the  pride  of  wealth  and  ftation ; 
whofe  natural  good  difpofitions,  yielding  often 
to  the  foothings  of  vanity,  are  at  laft  confirmed 
by  the  wifdom  of  a  tutor,  and  by  the  example 
of  the  fuperior  merit  of  the  little  peafant. 

It  is  in  this  light,  of  counteracting  the  effemi- 
nacy and  imbecility  of  the  prefent  manners, 
that  the  hiftory  of  Sandford  and  Merton  feems 
in  merit  and  in  efFe£t  to  rife  above  any  other 
work  that  has  been  written  for  children  ;  and 
it  will  ever  remain  a  monument  of  the  be- 
nevolent and  unambitious  application  of  Mr. 
Day's  genius  to  the  good  of  mankind.  How- 
well  he  has  fucceeded  in  the  execution  of  his 
defign,    appears    evidently  from    the   Angular 

plea- 
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pleafure  and  intereft  with  which  the  little  rea- 
ders run  over  thefe  volumes.  (/)  The  book  is 
written  with  a  warmth  that  readily  diffufes  it- 
felf  into  the  fufceptible  minds  of  youth*  and  is 
indeed  admirably  adapted, 

To  wake  the  foul  by  tender  ftrokes  of  art, 
To  raife  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart  ; 
To  make  mankind  in  confcious  virtue  bold, 
Live  o'er  each  fcene,  and  be  what  they  behold,  * 

The  unambitious  but  benevolent  employ- 
ment of  his  time  in  writing  books  for  children 
proves  that  utility ,  rather  than  the  difplay  of 
talent,  was  the  motive  of  his  writings.  The 
fame  inference  may  be  alfo  drawn  from  his 
other  publications,  the  fubjefls  of  all  which 
were  fuch  as  his  mind  was  moft  ftrongly  im- 
preffed  with,  and  which  influenced  his  con- 
du£t  in  life  ;  fome  object  of  general  humanity, 
of  public  right,  or  of  reformation  of  manners. 
He  could  not  indeed  be  infenfible  of  the  plea- 
fure which  every  man  muft  feel  when  his  fupe- 

*  Pope's  prologue  to  Cato, 
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riority  of  talents  is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony 
of  the  public  voice  :  but  he  knew  to  appreciate 
literary  fame,  and  did  not  court  it. 

As  then  he  made  his  literary  labours  fubfer- 
vient  to  his  moral  views,  fo  it  is  rather  by 
confidering  him  as  a  man  than  as  an  author,  that 
this  biographical  fketch  claims  the  attention  of 
the  public.  For  notwithftanding  the  degree  of 
excellence  which  he  attained  in  different  kinds 
of  compofition,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that 
every  poll:  of  literature  is  fo  ftrongly  poffefled 
by  our  predeceffors,  both  in  right  of  merit  and 
of  prefcription,  that  fcarcely  any  path  remains 
open  to  the  temple  of  Fame,  by  the  mere  exer- 
tion of  human  genius.  Moderns  may  pleafe 
and  inftruft  by  their  writings,  but  they  can 
fcarcely  now  excite  admiration,  which  is  given 
only  to  thofe,  who  by  their  inventive  faculty 
firft  brought  their  refpeftive  arts  to  a  high  de- 
gree, though  perhaps  not  the  fummit,  of  per- 
fection ;  or  elfe,  who  firft  tranfplanted  thefe 
arts  into  their  native  languages,  and  as  it  were 

natu- 
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naturalized  them  in  their  own  countries,  with 
all  the  advantages  which  genius  could  give, 
and  with  all  the  graces  which  their  languages 
could  admit.  Whatever  can  be  faid  after  thefe 
illuftrious  heirs  of  immortality,  when  faid  well, 
has  only  the  merit  of  a  happy  imitation,  but  very 
feldom  the  fplendor  of  originality.  Yet,  although 
every  road  to  pre-eminence  in  talents  be  now 
almoft  precluded,  a  nobler  path  ftill  remains 
and  ever  will  remain  open  not  only  to  the 
eileem  and  confideration  of  men,  but  alio  to 
their  love  and  gratitude,  namely  the  application 
of  talents  and  arts  already  cultivated  to  public 
utility.  In  this  view  then  principally  the  life 
and  chara&er  of  Mr.  Day  are  prefented  to  the 
notice  of  mankind,  and  here  he  holds  a  diftin- 
guiflied  place.  If  this  career  be  fuppofed  lefs 
flattering  to  vanity,  its  due  dignity  will  be  ever 
aflerted  by  fober  reafon.  It  is  alfo  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  candidates,  as  it  excites  lefs  rival- 
fhip  and  envy,  and  even  attracts  the  friend- 
fhip  and  benevolence  of  every  good  man. 
And,  fince  the  examples  of  thofe  who  have  fuc- 
G  3  ceeded 
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ceeded  in  this  courfe,  are  not  only  more  with? 
in  the  reach  of  imitation,  but  are  alfo  more  ufe- 
ful  to  be  followed,  they  are  therefore  fitter  to 
fce  exhibited  as  patterns  of  human  excellence. 

In  perfon  Mr.  Day  was  tall,  ftrong,  ere£tf 
and  of  a  manly  deportment.  The  expreffion  of 
his  countenance,  though  fomewhat  obfcured  by 
marks  of  the  fmall  pox,  indicated  the  two  lead- 
ing features  of  his  character,  firmnefs  and  fen- 
fibility.  His  voice  was  clear,  expreffive,  and 
fit  for  public  elocution.  He  could  be  no  phy- 
liognomift  who  did  not  at  once  perceive  that 
Mr.  Day  was  not  a  man  of  an  ordinary  cha- 
racter. 

Perfectly  fimple  in  his  manners,  he  prac- 
tifed  none  of  thofe  artificial  representations  of 
excellence,  which,  however  well  imitated  and 
fupported,  being  but  rriafks,  will  drop  off  in 
fome  unguarded  moment.  He  never  fhewed 
$ie  fmalleft  inclination  to  appear  more  or  lefs 
wife,    goodi  or  learned,  or  more  or  lefs  any 

thing 
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thing   than  he  really  was.      On  the   neareft 
view,  no  carefully  concealed  weaknefs,  or  dif- 
guifed  felfifhnefs,   were  ever  unveiled ;  fo  that 
the  more  intimately  he  was  known,  the  more 
confiftent  his  character  appeared;  the  inviola- 
ble chain  of  principles  which  regulated  his  con- 
duit was  more  developed  ;  and  he  was  not  only 
the  more  efteemed  and  loved,  but  what  is  rare 
and  contrary  to  a  general  rule,  the  more  alfo 
he  was  admired.     Such  is  the  force  of  genuine 
unaffumed  worth,    which,   like  the  works  of 
nature,  difclofes  more  excellence,  as  it  is  more 
accurately  infpe£ted. 

In  converfation  he  was  unaffected  and  in- 
ftru&ive,  and  although  the  habits  of  his  mind 
generally  turned  it  to  objects  of  importance,  yet 
he  feldom  failed  to  mix  with  his  arguments 
much  wit  and  pleafantry,  of  which  he  poflefled 
an  abundant  vein.  When  however  his  princi- 
ples were  contefted,  he  entered  into  the  fubje£t 
more  deeply  a*d  fully  than  is  agreeable  to  the 
fafhionable  tone  of  converfation,  which  fkims 
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lightly  and  with  indifference  over  the  furface  of 
all   fubje&s   and   penetrates   to  the   bottom  of 
none.      Accordingly   mixed   companies,     fuch 
as  thofe  of  bufy  and  gay  life  muft  be,   could 
not  be   much  to  his  tafte.    Converfations,  in 
which  no  fentiment  is  delivered  with  freedom 
or  exprefled  with  force,  left  it  fhould  happen  to 
prefs  upon  the  character,  adtions,  or  connec- 
tions of  fome  perfon  prefent,  could  not  accord 
with   the  fincerity  of  his  manners.      But  the 
more  he  confined  his  fociety  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  his  friends,  the  ftronger  were  his  at- 
tachments to  them.     Of  thefe  attachments,   his 
relations  as  a  fon  and  3s  a  huiband,  being  the 
clofeft,  were  confequently  the  moft  confpicu- 
ous.     As  on  all  occafions  he  regulated  his  con- 
duel:  by  the  ftri&eft  regard  to  duty,  this  princi- 
ple could  not  fail  in  thefe  more  important  in- 
ftances   to  produce  its  full  effed  :   but  here  its 
operation  was  fuperfeded  by  the  ftrength  of  his 
affe&ions.     He  let  no  opportunity  pafs  of  pro- 
ving his  filial  piety,  in  one  cafe,  or  of  cement- 


ing the  union  of  hearts  in  the  other. 
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The  following  verfes  addreffed  to  Mrs.  Day, 
during  an  abfence  of  a  few  weeks  into  the  north 
of  England,  exhibit  not  a  tranlient  fit  of  tender- 
nefs,  but  the  conftant  and  habitual  tenor  of  an 
affe&ion,  which  constituted  the  principal  intereft 
of  his  life  : 

Let  lighter  bards  in  fportive  numbers  play, 
Weave  the  gay  wreath,  or  join  the  choral  lay, 
Round  pleafure's  altar  fading  chaplets  twine, 
And  deck  their  temples  with  the  madd'ning  vine  ! 
My  chatter  mufe  fele&s,  for  fancy's  dream, 
A  dearer  object,  and  a  nobler  theme. 
For  thee,  thou  dear  companion  of  my  foul  I 
She  bids  fpontaneous  numbers  artlefs  roll; 
Norfcorns  the  facred  lyre,  which  long  had  hung 
Forgotten  in  the  ftiade,  untouched,  unftrung! 
Oh  !  while  thy  friend,  thy  more  than  lover  ftrays 
Thro'  this  vain  world's  inexplicable  maze, 
Shall  not  Remembrance  ilrive  with  mimic  art 
To  footh  the  fecret  anguifh  of  his  heart  > 
Come  then,  thou  friend  of  foiitary  care  ! 
Unfold  the  canvas,  and  the  tints  prepare; 
Till  the  fair  form  in  full  proportion  rife, 
Confefl  to  view,  and  fwim  before  his  eyes  ! 
May,  1783. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Day's  condudk  and  motives  were  often 
mifunderftood.  It  is  perhaps  impoffible  for  us 
to  comprehend  a  character  effentially  different 
from  "our  own:  and  it  is  thence  obvious  how 
many  were  unfit  to  judge  of  him.  Some  impu- 
ted his  unoftentatious  mode  of  life  to  avarice ',  al- 
though the  greater  part  of  his  income  was  ex- 
pended in  a£ts  of  generality;  others  attributed 
his  retirement  to  mifanthropy,  although  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  mankind:  and 
many  explained  whatever  they  faw,  beyond  their 
own  mediocrity,  to  a  love  of  Angularity  ox  caprice ; 
although  it  is  evident  that  his  actions  flowed 
from  fixed  principles  with  a  confiftency  very 
feldom  equalled.  Some  might  perhaps  feel  and 
not  quite  forgive  a  declaration  of  opinions  and 
manners,  which  their  confeious  inferiority  might 
reprefent  to  their  minds  as  an  implied  cenfure 
on  themfelves,  and  as  a  pretenfion  to  fuperior 
merit.  For  envy,  which  like  Tarquin's  rod  ne- 
ver fails  to  ftrike  the  eminent,  does  not  willingly 
admit  a  fuperiority  even  in  virtue,  (m) 
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He  was  not  indeed  of  that  cameleon-kind 
which  aflimilates  itfelf  to  the  furrounding  ol> 
je£ts,  He  neither  beftowed  fmiles  of  affent  or 
of  flattery  where  his  heart  difapproved,  nor 
could  he  conceal  his  difguft  and  indignation 
upon  hearing  any  n$w  inftance  of  tyranny, 
bafenefs,  ingratitude,  or  other  depravation  of  the 
human  heart;  the  relation  of  which  always 
produced  an  alteration  in  his  countenance  indi- 
cating the  uneafinefs  that  he  felt. 

Many  aftions  and  opinions,  which  to  others 
appeared  indifferent  or  even  commendable,  were 
frequently  to  him  objects  of  cenfure  or  ridicule, 
when  he  perceived  fame  hurtful  tendency  which 
had  efcaped  lefs  reflective  minds.  He  had 
thought  much  on  the  fubjeft  of  manners,  and 
he  could  trace  the  fources,  effe&s,  and  connec- 
tions of  habits  and  aftions,  through  all  the 
mazes  of  affociation.  Accordingly  to  Gran- 
gers, who  did  not  know  his  trains  of  refle&ion, 
his  remarks  appeared  fometimes  tin&ured  with  a 
feverity  which  was  not  felt  by  his  friends  ac- 
j  quainted 
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quainted  with  his  habits  of  reafoning,  and  with 
his  humanity,  (n)  For  never  was  feverity  of 
principle  more  tempered  with  gentlenefs  of  dif- 
pofition.  (o)  No  man  inherited  more  of  the  kind- 
nefs  of  human  nature,  which  Ihewed  itfelf  upon 
every  occafion  ;  in  his  aftive  and  generous  com- 
paffion  for  the  wretched,  and  in  hia  firm  and 
warm  attachment  to  his  friends,  difplayed  not 
only  in  their  more  important  concerns,  but  alfa 
in  the  minuter  attentions  to  their  interefts.  For 
them  no  fervice  was  fo  laborious  that  he  would 
not  undertake.  In  their  ficknefs  he  would 
watch  over  and  nurfe  them  with  a  lingular  anxiety 
and  perfeverance.  He  fympathized  fincerely 
with  them  under  any  {hade  of  adverfe  fortune, 
,  and  he  exulted  in  every  ray  of  their  profperity. 
Thofe  of  them  who  furvive  him  will  carry  to 
their  graves  the  memory  of  his  friendship.  So 
ftrong  was  his  affection,  that  notwithftanding 
the  fortitude  with  which  he  refilled  all  ordinary 
occurrences,  a  lofs  which  he  fuftained  in  his 
youth,  by  the  death  of  a  highly  valued  friend, 
Dr.  Smalls  left  a  gloom  on  his  mind  which  a  pe- 
riod 
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riod  of  two  years  did  not  difpel,  and  which 
yielded  only  to  a  more  tender  connection,  which 
then  happily  began  to  engage  all  his  afFe&ions ; 
and  which  not  only  reftored  but  alfo  fecured  his 
ferenity  and  chearfulnefs  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Mr.  Day  was  at  Bruffelsin  1774, 
when  he  heard  that  Dr.  Small  was  feized  with  a 
fever.  He  flew  with  anxious  hafte  to  England, 
and  arrived  in  Birmingham  a  few  hours  after  his 
friend  had  expired.  The  following  pathetic 
lines,  in  which  he  afterwards  gave  vent  to  his 
forrow,  will  (hew  the  fenfibility  with  which  he 
regretted  the  lofs  of  this  valuable  man,  whom  h« 
venerated  as  the  friend  and  guide  of  his  youth, 
and  whofe  death  he  eoiifidered  as  the  fevereft 
ftroke  that  fortune  could  then  have  inflided  : 

Beyond  the  rage  of  time  or  fortune's  power 
Remain,  cold  ftone  !  remain,  and  mark  the  hour 
When  all  the  nobleft  gifts,  which  Heaven  e'er  gave, 
Were  centered  in  a  dark  untimely  grave. 
Oh,  taught  on  reafon's  boldeft  wings  to  rife, 
And  catch  each  glimmering  of  the  opening  fkies  ! 
Oh,  gentle  bofom  !  Oh,  unfullied  mind! 

Oh,  friend  to  truth,  to  virtue,  and  mankind! 

Thy 
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Thy  dear  remains  we  trail  to  this  fad  (hrlhe, 
Secure  to  feel  no  fecond  lofs  like  thine  ! 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  above  lines  contain  a 
delineation  no  lefs  exaft  of  the  chara£ter  of  the 
poet  himfelf,  than  of  that  of  the  friend  for  whofe 
memory  they  were  intended*  Nor  is  it  perhaps 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
whatever  difference  might  have  exifted  between 
them  in  age,  experience,  and  in  thofe  difcrimi- 
nating  traits  of  manner  and  original  charafler* 
which  more  obvioufly  ftrike  the  minds  of  ob* 
fervers  with  a  pointed  likenefs;  yet  as  their 
friendfliip  had  been  founded  on  a  fimilarity  of 
virtues,  and  in  many  refpe&s  of  literary  tafte, 
and  on  the  coincidence  of  the  fame  dignity  of 
fentiment  and  generous  philanthropy;  the  poet 
full  of  the  energy  of  grief  and  friendfliip,  caught 
chiefly  at  thofe  qualities  which  had  endeared  the 
deceafed  to  him,  and  which  accorded  jyith  the 
pulfes  of  his  own  heart.  His  lines  then  exhibit 
an  exatt  image  or  impreffion  ftruck  from  his 
own  mind;  and  as  they  had  never  been  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  as  an  epitaph  to  the  perfon  for  whom 
they  had  been  intended,  they  have  been  happily 
judged  by  that  friend  who  knew  the  poet  beft, 
and  moft  laments  him,  to  be  the  jufleft  delinea- 
tion of  himfelf,  and  fhe  has  therefore  dire&ed 
them  to  be  infcribed  on  his  tomb,  (p)  And  furely 
whoever  there  reads  them  will  feel  the  peculiar 
force  of  an  infcription,  which,  befides  being  a 
true  reprefentation  of  the  character  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  and  of  the  fenfibility  with  which  his  lofs 
is  deplored,  is  itfelf  a  proof  and  monument  of  his 
genius  and  ardent  friendship ;  while  the  com- 
mon friends,  (for  feveral  remain)  of  the  two  ex- 
cellent perfons  to  whofe  memory  thefe  lines 
have  been  at  different  times  confecrated,  will  not 
be  difpleafed  to  vent,  in  one  figh,  their  mingled 
forrows. 

This  union  of  feverity  of  principle  with  gen- 
tlenefs  and  humanity  of  difpofition,  added  to  his 
firmnefs  in  virtuous  a£tion,  may  remind  us  of 
the  charafter  finely  drawn  by  Shakefpeare  of  the 
younger  Brutus ; 

His 
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His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  ftand  up, 

And  fay  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man  / 

To  Brutus  we  may  alfo  trace  a  refemblance 
in  the  love  of  his  country,  and  in  his  ha- 
tred to  tyranny*  as  well  as  in  his  attach- 
ment to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  and  elo- 
quence. Although  fortune  placed  the  illuftri- 
ous  Roman  in  the  moft  confpicuous  point  of 
view  and  admiration,  and  allowed  the  other  to 
enjoy  his  chofen  retirement,  feeming  thereby  to 
preclude  all  parallel ;  although  it  was  given  to 
the  former  to  immortalize  his  name  by  one 
fplendid  ftroke,  the  very  memory  and  glory  of 
which  has  ever  been  aDionyfian  fword  of  terror 
hanging  over  the  heads  of  tyrants,  and  which, 
more  than  any  other  event  in  hiftory,  has  in- 
fpired  the  flame  of  liberty;  and  although,  in 
our  happier  days,  fuch  great  exertions  are  no 
longer  required ;  yet  fuch  was  the  firmnefs  of  the 
chara&er  of  our  countryman,  fo  deeply  rooted 
was  his  enmity  to  every  mode  of  oppreffion,  fo 
fmitten  was  his  mind  with  the  love  of  mankind ; 

that 
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that  no  great  occafion  could  have  prefented  itfelf 
for  the  fervice  of  his  country,  in  which  intrepid 
exertion  and  felf-devotion  were  called  for,  to 
which  he  would  have  been  wanting. 

On  the  28th  day  of  September,  1789,  as  Mr. 
Day  was  riding  from  his  houfe  in  Surry  to  his 
mother's  fear  at  Barehill,  an  end  was  at  once 
put  to  his  valuable  life,  at  the  age  of  forty-one 
years.  His  horfe,  having  taken  fright  at  the 
fight  and  motion  of  a  winnowing  vane,  ftarted 
fuddenly  acrofs  the  road,  by  which  his  balance 
was  fo  difturbed,  that  his  fpur  happened  to  flick 
in  the  flank  of  the  animal,  which  thereupon  ex- 
erting all  its  ftrength  threw  its  rider  to  a  conii- 
derable  diltance  with  his  head  foremoft  on  a 
ftony  road.  By  this  fall,  his  brain  fuffered 
fuch  a  concufiion,  that  he  never  afterwards 
fpoke ;  but  being  carried  to  a  neighbouring 
houfe,  he  died  before  the  furgeon  who  was  fent 
for  could  arrive. 

His  wife  and  mother  hearing  of  his  fall,  but 
ignorant  of  the  event,  flew  to  the  fatal  fpot,  and 
were  going  to  enter  the  houfe  where  he  had  lately 

H  ex- 
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expired,  when  they  were  flopped  by  the  fur- 
geon,  whofe  troubled  afpe£t,  expreffive  filence, 
and  waving  hand  pointing  to  them  to  return, 
informed  them  too  clearly,  that  no  hope  re* 
mained. 

Ye  aged  parents,  who  have  feen  fnatched  from 
you,  by  a  fudden  ftroke  of  fate,  the  only  prop 
of  your  declining  days,  the  glory  of  your  name  ! 
I  Ye  virtuous  matrons,  from  whofe  faithful  bofoms 
a  cruel  and  untimely  death  has  torn  the  loved 
object  of  your  chafte  and  facred  vows  !  think,  for 
ye  cannot  defcribe,  the  anguifh  of  this  venerable 
parent  and  affe&ionate  confort,  when  they  felt 
that  their  deareft  hopes  were  at  once  extin- 
guiflied,  the  colour  of  their  days  henceforward 
darkened,  and  that  nothing  remained  to  them 
but  the  memory  of  having  been  the  mother  and 
the  wife  of  fuch  a  man  ! 

Thus,  in  this  inftance,  neither  has  the  pro- 
mifed  length  of  days  been  given  as  the  reward  of 
piety  towards  a  parent,  nor  has  a  life  dear  to  his 
friends,  and  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  mankind, 
been  prolonged  beyond  the  (hort  period  of  forty- 
one 
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one  years.     Yet  let  us  not  think  that  beneficent 
Heaven  has  in   vain  given   this   life,    which, 
though  (hort,  was  not  only  highly  profperous 
to  him,  but  alfo  ufeful  to  others,  and  inftrudtive 
to   his   furvivors.      For    he   not   only    paffed 
through  that  beft  period  of  human  life,  in  which 
health  and  active  fpirits  exhilarate,  and  novelty 
gives  its  enlivening  glofs  to  the  world,  without 
fuffering  the  bodily  derangements,  the  mental 
apathy,  the  tedium  vita,  which  caft  a  (hade  on 
our  declining  days  (q)\  but  this  period  was  alfo 
marked  with  the  fairefl  traits  of  human  felicity. 
For  what  can  be  happier  than  for  a  man  of  a  vigo- 
rous mind  to  give  free  fcope  to  his  intellectual 
capacity;   for  a  man  of  a  humane  and  generous 
fpirit  to  be  enabled  by  fortune  to  indulge  himfelf 
fo  liberally  in  beneficence ;  for  a  man  born  for 
friend  (hip  to  be  (incerely  beloved  by  his  friends, 
and  not  to  furvive  them ;  for  a  man  of  a  tender 
and  affectionate  heart  to  repofe  his  entire  confi- 
dence, love  and  efteem  in  the  mod  congenial  bo- 
fom ;  and  laftly  to  enjoy,  in  a  higher  degree  than 
is  often  given  to  our  frail  natures,  the  mod  fin- 
cere  of  all  pleafures,  the  true  and  the  adequate  re- 
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ward  here  of  a  virtuous  life,  a  confcious  inno- 
cence and  a  felf- approving  mind  ? 

His  life,  I  have  faid,  was  alfo  inftrudtive  to  his 
furvivors.  For  can  any  thing  be  more  animating 
to  virtue  than  fuch  an  example  ?  Will  it  be 
urged  that  he  acquired  no  elevated  ftation  or  ho- 
nours ?  He  attained  a  greater  glory  and  felicity  : 
he  defpifed  them. 

One  thing  only  is  wanting  to  his  merit,  which 
may  yet  be  fupplied  by  fome  able  friend;  a 
firmer  hand  than  mine  to  bind  a  wreath  round 
his  tomb.  Yet  it  needs  no  ornament :  his 
death  was  accompanied  by  the  beft  eulogy,  the 
tears  of  thofe  whom  his  humanity  had  com- 
forted, and  their  common  lamentation,  which 
was  echoed  through  the  country,  that  the  good 
Mr.  Day  was  no  morel  (r)  And  the  moft  ho- 
nourable tribute  will  be  paid  to  his  memory, 
when  fome  ingenuous  youth,  reading  his  works, 
that  beft  monument  raifed  by  himfelf,  (hall 
catch  the  generous  enthufiafm,  and  devoting 
himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  mankind,  mall  emu- 
late 
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late  by  his  virtues,  the  bright  example  of  the  au- 
thor's life. 

If  it  fhould  be  fufpec~ted  that  the  reprefenta- 
tion  here  given  is  pourtrayed  by  the  too  partial 
hand  of  friendfhip,  it  muil:  indeed  be  owned, 
that  it  is  drawn,  as  the  Italian  painters  fay,  con 
amore.  But,  exaggerations  would  ill  accord 
with  a  character  of  fuch  fimpiicity  and  truth  : 
his  confcious  (hade  would  fpurn  the  praife  that 
was  not  his.  Upon  re-furveying  and  comparing 
what  has  been  laid  with  the  judgement  which  I 
have  formed  by  obfervation  during  more  than 
twenty  years,  in  which  an  unreferved  confi- 
dence laid  open  his  character  and  opinions,  and 
every  fucceeding  year  added  to  my  efteem ;  and 
with  all  the  precaution  that  I  can  ufe  to  guard 
againft  the  influence  of  that  affection  with  which 
I  cherifli  the  remembrance,  at  once  pleafing  and 
melancholy,  of  a  friend  no  lefs  loved  than  re- 
vered ;  I  find  that  the  portrait  which  I  have  gi- 
ven is  drawn  in  fainter  colours  than  the  image 
which  I  retain  in  my  mi-nd. 

II  3  To 
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To  pretend  that  any  human  being  was  free 
from  imperfe&ions,  would  be  to  fhew  ignorance 
of  human  nature.  That  he  might  often  miftake 
the  beft  means  of  attaining  his  end,  or  that  he 
might  be  deceived  with  the  appearance  of 'good; 
that  his  inclinations  might  fometimes  influence 
his  judgement,  or  that  he  might  perhaps  at  other 
times  go  to  an  excefs  on  the  fide  contrary  to  that 
which  he  wifhed  to  fhun;  is  faying  nothing 
more  than  that  he  was  a  man. 

It  is  alledged  by  fome  modern  writers,  that  a 
perfon  is  of  no  confeqnence  unlefs  he  poflefs  the 
fpirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  By  this  qua- 
lity he  is  indeed  moft  likely  to  make  his  fortune 
in  the  world.  But  the  man  who  does  not  rife 
above  the  level  of  his  age  is  not  worth  recording. 
For  why  ihould  we  defcribe  what  we  need  only 
ftep  into  any  ftreet,  or  any  houfe  to  fee  living 
patterns  of,  alike  in  manners  and  opinions,  as 
coins  ftruck  in  the  fame  dye ;  every  partof  their 
original  differences  fmoothed  into  one  uniform 
conventional  form  ?  Does  a  naturalift  prefer 
the  dull  rounded  pebbles  of  the  ftrand  brought 

into 
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into  a  fimilarity  of  figure  by  mutual  attrition 
to  the  fplendid  cryftallizations  found  in  the  ca- 
vities of  the  earth,  where  each  different  kind 
fhoots  without  reftraint  into  its  peculiar  fhape, 
exhibiting  all  the  variety  of  geometrical  arrange- 
ment; and  does  not  he  efpecially  value  thofe, 
which,  by  their  flrength  of  texture,  preferve 
their  native  forms  and  luftre,  even  when  rolled 
in  the  ftream  along  with  the  common  mafs  of 
matter  ? 

It  may  be   imagined  that  virtues  too  remote 
from  common  manners  are  feldom  imitated,  and 
are  therefore  ufelefs :    and  it  has  been  alledged 
by  fome  writers,  fond  of  refinement,  that  the 
virtues  of  Cato,  Brutus,  Demoflhenes,  Cicero, 
l'Hofpital,  Sydney,  and  of  other  beft  and  greateft 
men   in  different   periods,    being  incompatible 
with  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
were  ineffe&ual  and  ufelefs.     It  is  true  indeed 
that  they  did  not  prevail  againft  the  abufes  to 
which  they  were  oppofed,   but  they  were  not 
therefore  unprofitable.     They  kept  alive  at  leaft, 
the  love  and  admiration  of  public  virtue ;  their 
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very  fame  after  death,  and  the  flames  of  fome  of 
them  carried  in  the  funeral  proceffions  of  their 
pofterity,  were  in  after-times  the  only  checks 
which  remained  to  tyranny ;  and  their  glorious 
examples  ftill  living  in  our  contemplation,  do 
now  make  a  part  of  the  human  mind,  and  have 
their  influence  on  modern  affairs. 

He  that  effects,  by  his  writings  or  by  his  ac- 
tions, a  permanent  change  on  the  minds  of  men, 
deferves  to  be  confidered  as  of  no  lefs  impor- 
tance in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  fpecies,  than 
a  ftatefman  or  conqueror  who  produces  a  revo- 
lution in  a  kingdom.     The  latter  effect  is  fud- 
den  and  finking.     The  former  is  gradual  and 
often  unperceived  in  its  progrefs ;  it  exifts  how- 
ever through  all  ages,  and  extends  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  kingdoms.     It  is  in  morals,  as  in 
arts,    where  the   firft  efforts  are. often  ineffec- 
tual :  but  the  firft  ftep  muft  be  made  before  the 
fecond  can ;    and  a  project,   which  had  com- 
menced   with    difappointment,   may  at    length 
open  a   channel  of  commerce,   which,    by  its 
wealth  added  to  the  ftate,   (hall  turn  the  fcale 
of  empires. 
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It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that  the  grand  and 
cqmprehenfive  plans  of  political  and  civil  refor- 
mation propofed  and  attempted  by  an  able  and 
virtuous  minifter  in  France,  Mr.  Furgot,  were 
rejected  with  contempt  and  ridicule  as  vifionary 
and  impracticable ;  but  they  have  ever  fince 
been  gaining  ground  in  the  public  opinion ; 
they  have  greatly  haftened  the  diffipation  of 
political  prejudices  ;  and  they  have  been  adopted 
as  a  principal  part  of  the  reformation  now  car- 
rying on  in  that  kingdom,  where  for  the  firft 
time,  fince  the  commencement  of  hiftory, 
Truth,  Reafon,  Juftice,  and  Liberty  feem  to 
be  eftabliihing  one  common  throne,     (i) 

The  man  who  overfteps  the  genius  of  his 
age  ;  whether  it  be  a  ftatefman  who  has  the 
courage  and  virtue  to  break  through  the  ram- 
part of  popular  and  ancient  prejudices  cemented 
by  the  felf-intereft  of  thofe  who  profit  by  the 
abufes  ;  or  the  philofopher  who  by  his  dis- 
coveries haftens  the  progreflive  improvement  of 
the  human  mind ;  or  the  moralift  who  by  fome 
happy  effort  cf  genius  is  able  to  flem  the  tide 

of 
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of  corrupted  manners  and  turn  it  into  a  purer 
channel ;  carries  with  him  his  exiftence  into 
future  times,  and  becomes  one  of  the  links  of- 
ten unperceived  of  the  great  chain  of  caufes 
and  effe&s  by  which  the  moral  world  is 
fufpended. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  then  that  the  virtuous 
emotions  excited  by  reading  the  many  thoufands 
of  copies  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  which  have 
already  been  diftributed  in  different  languages, 
can  fubfide  at  once  in  the  young  breads  where 
they  were  felt,  but  rather  that  they  will  con- 
tinue and  fpread  their  influence  more  and 
more.  And  thus,  by  means  of  his  works,  as 
well  as  by  the  admirable  pattern  of  the  Author's 
life,  the  great  object  of  his  heart,  Beneficence 
to  Mankind,  may  be  perpetuated  beyond  the 
fhort  period  of  his  exiftence  here  to  fucceeding 
generations. 


THE      END. 


NOTES. 


(a)  Page  2. 


T>R.  Johnfon,  in  his  Lives   of  the  Englifh 

Poets,  is  not  free  from  this  faujt,  and  has 

given  the  example  to  his  numerous  biographers, 

who  have  retaliated  with  feverity   on  his  own 

memory.      The  lingular  naivete  however  with 

which  one  of  his  biographers,  the  ingenious  hif- 

torian  of  Corfica,  has  fpoken  of  himfelf  as  well 

as  of  his  friend,  whom  he  really  venerates,  while 

he  fometimes  makes  his  reader  fmile,  ought  to 

exclude  that  gentleman  from  this  cenfure,  at  leaft 

with  refpeft  to  intention. 

1  (b)  Page 


IOS  NOTES.       (b). 

i 

(b)  Page  12. 

The  fame  gentleman  (William  Seward, 
Efq.)  who  very  obligingly  furnifhed  me  with 
the  anecdote  related  in  page  12,  and  fome  others 
which  occurred,  while  he  was  at  fchool  along 
with  Mr.  Day,  told  me,  that  upon  one  occafion, , 
he  had  been  faved  from  fome  danger,  by  Mr, 
Day's  voluntarily  expofing  himfelf  to  it. 

Another  little  anecdote  is  told  of  him  by  his 
relations,  which  refers  to  a  very  early  age,  and 
which  indicated  the  marked  decifion  of  his  cha- 
rafter  in  general,  and  particularly  the  perfeve- 
rance  with  which  he  inveftigated  truth  and 
knowledge.  When  he  was  yet  a  child  in  petti- 
coats and  had  jufl  learnt  to  read,  he  was  particu- 
larly pleafed  with  the  ftriking  descriptions  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  Revelation s>  and  rinding 
there  many  things  not  very  intelligible,  he  alkecj 
more  explanations  from  his  friends  than  they 
could  eafily  give.  Being  puzzled,  as  many 
others  'have  teen,  to  know  who  the  whore  of 
Babylon  is,  he  afked  his  mother,  and  (lie,    to 

evade 


• 
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evade  the  queftion,  faid  me  did  not  know,  but 
that  he  might  alk  the  rector  of  the  parifh  when 
he  fhould  come  next  to  thehoufe,  not  conceiving 
that  the  child  would  think  any  more  of  the  mat- 
ter.    However  fome  confiderable  time  afterwards 
when  the  clergyman  was  prefent  along  with  a 
good  deal  of  other  company,  the  little  boy  flood 
before  him  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  called 
out,  "  Sir,   I  want  to  know  who  the  whore  of 
"  Babylon    is  ?"      The   parfon,   furprifed   and 
fomewhat  embarraffed  at  being  fo  peremptorily 
catechifed,  faid,  after  fome  hefitation,  "  My  dear, 
"  that  is  allegorical."    The  explanation,  as  fome- 
times  happens,  being  more  perplexing  than  the 
original  difficulty:    "  Allegorical  !"  the  boy  re- 
plied, "  I  do  not  underftand  that  word."     Then 
after   fome  conflderation,    he  threw  a  look  of 
contempt  on  the  parfon,  and  running  up  to  his 
mother,  whifpered  to  her,  "  He  knows  nothing 
"  about  it." 


(f)Page 


MO  NOTES.        (c) 

(c)    Page  28. 

Mr.  Day  having  heard  that  a  young  officer 
had  fpoken  to  his  pupils  with  too  great  freedom, 
called  him  to  account,  and  pointing  to  a  brace  of 
piftols  which  Jie  had  brought  with  him,  faid,  he 
was  ready  to  defend  their  minds,  as  he  would 
their  perfons,  from  infult,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life.  The  officer  difavowed  any  intention  to 
offend. 


(d)  Page  29. 

This  expreffion  was  found  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Day  to  Richard  Lovel  Edg worth,  Efq.  who 
having  maintained  an  uninterrupted  correfpon- 
dence    with    Mr.    Day  from  his    early   youth 

to  his  deceafe,  has  many  letters  from  Mr. 
Day  defcribing  the  ftate  of  his  mind  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  Mr.  Edgworth  was  fo  obliging 
as  to  fend  feveral  of  thefe  letters  with  a  view  to 
affift  the  writer  in  this  biographical  {ketch. 

(e)  Page 


NOTES.       (e)  in 

(e)  Page  32. 

Dr.  Small  was  born  in  the  year  1734,  at  Car- 
mylie,  in  the  county  of  Angus  in  Scotland,  of 
which  place  his  father  was  minifter.  He  was 
appointed  profeflbr  of  natural  philofophy  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Williamlburg,  in  Virginia,  where 
he  refided  a  few  years.  He  died  in  1 775,  at  Bir- 
mingham, where  he  had  pra&ifed  medicine  fe- 
veral years,  and  where  he  had  acquired  great  re- 
putation and  efteem.  He,  as  alfo  Mr.  Day, 
died  at  the  age  of  41. 

Dr.  Small's  memory  washonoured  not  only  by 

the  very  pathetic  epitaph  written  by  Mr.  Day, 

as  quoted  in  the  text,  page  93,   but  alfo  by  the 

following  lines  which  the  phyflcian,  who  had 

attended  him  in  his  laft  illnefs,  and  who   had 

ftrove  to  fave  his  life  with  all  the  lkill  which  the 

art  of  medicine  affords,  and  with  a  zeal  which 

friendfhip  and   efteem  infpired,   infcribed  in  a 

grove  that  another   friend  had  dedicated  to  the 

memory  of  the  deceafed. 

Ye 


Ill  notes,      (e) 


Ye  gay  and  young,  who  thoughtlefs  of  your  doom, 

Shun  the  difguftful  manfions  of  the  dead, 
Where  melancholy  broods  o'er  many  a  tomb, 

Mould'ring  beneath  the  yew's  unwholefome  fhade ; 
If  chance  ye  enter  thefe  fequefter'd  groves, 

And  day's  bright  fun-fhine  for  a  while  forego, 
O  leave  to  folly's  cheek  the  laughs  and  loves, 

And  give  one  hour  to  philofophic  woe  ! 
Here,  while  no  titl'd  duft,  no  fainted  bone, 

No  lover  bending  over  beauty's  bier, 
No  warrior  frowning  in  hiftoric  ftone, 

Extorts  your  praifes,  or  requefts  your  tear; 
Cold  Contemplation  leans  her  aching  head, 

On  human  woe  her  fteady  eye  file  turns, 
Waves  her  meek  hand,  and  fighs  for  fcience  dead, 

For  Science,  Virtue,  and  for  Small  fhe  mourns, 

A  better  teftimony  cannot  be  given  of  Dr. 
Small's  great  worth  than  the  praifes  beftowed  on 
him  by  fuch  men  as  Mr.  Day,  and  the  author  of 
the  above  lines,  who*  by  the  compofition  of 
thefe,  and  more  efpecially  of  that  exquifite 
poem,  the  Botanic  Garden,  in  which  the  graces 
themfelves  feem  to  decorate  the  temple  of  fcience 
writh  their  choiceft  wreaths  and  fweeteft  blof- 

foms 
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foms,  appears  to  give  a  fan&ion  to  the  ancient 
mythology,  which  made  the  fame  Apollo^  the 
god  of  phyfic  and  of  fong* 


(f)  P^e  39. 

Mr.  Stockdale  bookfeller  in  Piccadilly  in- 
tended to  reprint  an  edition  of  the  Dying  Negro, 
fome  years  ago,  while  both  the  authors  were 
living,  and  had  for  this  purpofe  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  poem  from  Mr.  Day,  in  which  his  lines 
and  Mr.  Bicknel's  were  diftinguifhed  from  each 
other  by  appropr  ated  marks.  The  intended 
publication  was  at  that  time  prevented  by  an 
edition  from  another  bookfeller,  but  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  next  edition,  with  the  proper 
marks. 


(*)  Page  40. 

This  letter  had  been  a&ually  written  without 
any  view  of  publication  to  an  American  gentle- 
man, who  being  poffefled  of  many  flaves  had 

I  requefted 
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requefted  Mr.  Day  to  give  his  fentiments  on 
the  fubjeft  of  flavery,  having  received  the  higheft 
opinion  of  his  wifdom  and  virtue  from  their 
common  friend,  Mr.  Laurens,  fon  to  the  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  Congrefs.  This  young  Mr.  Lau- 
rens was  afterwards  killed  near  the  clofe  of  the 
war,  in  a  fldrmifh,  fighting  for  the  liberty  of 
America.  Mr.  Day  had  been  well  acquainted 
with  him  in  London,  and  entertained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  his  worth.  He  was  much  af- 
fefted  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  this  young 
American  patriot,  as  appears  from  the  following 
verfes,  compofed  in  the  form  of  an  epitaph,  in 
which  he  expreffes  his  forrow  and  the  warmth  of 
his  friendfhip. 

Here  the  laft  prey  of  that  deftru&ive  rage, 
Which  ihook  the  world,  and  curs'd  a  guilty  age; 
Here  youthful  Laurens  yielded  up  his  breath, 
And  feal'd  a  nation's  liberties  in  death. 
O  may  that  country,  which  he  fought  to  fave, 
Shed  facred  tears  upon  his  early  grave ! 
And  Fame  which  urg'd  him  onto  meet  his  doom, 
Bid  all  her  laurels  flouriih  round  his  tomb! 
But  vain,  alas !  to  foothe  a  Father's  woe, 
The  mould'ring  trophies  glory  can  bellow ! 


notes.      (*)  u? 

O'er  thy  fad  urn,  O  much-lov'd  youth,  reclin'd, 

What  fond  ideas  rufh  upon  his  mind  ! 

All,  all  the  hopes  thy  childhood  could  infpire, 

Thy  youth's  mild  dawn,  thy  manhood's  active  fire  I 

But  chief,  that  native  gentlenefs  of  foul, 

Which  neither  war  nor  paflion  could  controul ! 

Dear  to  the  human  race,  but  doubly  dear 

To  him  who  pours  the  tributary  tear, 

Who  mourns  the  public  lofTes  and  his  own, 

And  with  a  trembling  hand  infcribes  this  ftone« 

Mr.  Day  has  given  a  fhort  but  pathetic  elogium 
of  this  young  gentleman  in  a  note  fubjoined  to 
the  above-mentioned  fragment  of  a  letter  on  the 
flavery  of  negroes ;  and  he  again  deplores  the 
fate  of  his  friend  in  the  following  verfes  which 
have  been  found  among  his  papers : 


Onby  the.Delawar's  refounding  mores, 
Or  where  the  Brounx  its  humbler  tribute  pours, 
Or  where  refponfive  to  the  captive's  woe, 
The  thund'rlng  waves  of  Saratoga  flow ; 
What  fhrieks  of  woe  were  heard  along  the  plain, 
What  tides  of  gen'rous  blood  increas'd  the  main, 
When  Britain's  banners  to  the  winds  unroll'd 
Shook  death  and  vengearvpe  from  each  angry  fold  ; 

la  And 
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And  touch'd  with  facred  rage  and  freedom's  charms 
The  weftern  world  exulting  rufh'd  to  arms. 


O  fatal  fields  !  where  civil  dlfcordgave 
Such  wide  deftruction  to  the  kindred  brave ; 
Strewn  o'er  your  deferts  bleak  and  wild  they  lie, 
Expos'd  to  every  blaft  that  chills  the  fky. 
Thither  the  fcreaming  falcon  wings  his  way, 
Thither  the  wolf  and  every  beaft,  of  prey : 
Loud  howls  the  foreffc  to  the  favage  roar, 
And  the  fell  eagle  bathes  his  plumes  in  gore. 
There  oft  as  evening  lights  her  paly  lamp, 
And  ihrouds  the  drear  expanfe  with  mantle  damp, 
The  wand'ring  peafant  flops,  with  fear  aghaft, 
To  hear  ideal  wailings  in  the  blaftJ 
While  gliding  o'er  the  melancholy  green, 
The  angry  ghofts  of  mighty  chiefs  are  feen; 
Backward  he  turns  his  fleps,  nor  dares  to  tread 
The  dreadful  haunts  of  the  majeftic  dead. 


But,  ah !  no  founds  that  fadden  in  the  wind, 
No  fhadowy  forms  can  daunt  the  virgin's  mind, 
That  nightly  wanders  o'er  the  gloomy  plain, 
To  feek  with  pious  fteps  a  lover  flain— 
From  blazing  hearths  and  cheerful  roofs  fhe  flies, 
Dcfpair  and  madnefs  blended  in  her  eyes; 

The 
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The  wintry  tempeft  lifts  her  floating  hair, 
Howls  round  her  head,  and  chills  her  bofom  bare; 
While  recklefs  fhe  of  comfort  and  of  life 
Hears  nor  regards  the  elemental  ftrife ; 
But  ftretch'd,  unhappy  mourner !  on  the  ground, 
Bends  o'er  the  dead  and  kifTes  every  wound. 
In  vain  the  rifing  morn  difpels  the  dew, 
The  rifing  morn  beholds  her  grief  renew, 
In  vain  returning  fhades  of  night  defcend, 
No  fhades  of  night  fhall  give  her  forrows  end, 
Till  death  in  pity  wings  his  blunted  dart, 
And  life's  laft  tide  is  frozen  at  her  heart, 

O  fatal  fields  !  •  though  many  a  warrior-ghoft 
Has  wing'd  his  flight  untimely  from  your  coaft, 
Did  you  e'er  view  a  nobler  victim  flain, 
To  glut  the  bloody  rites  of  freedom's  fane, 
Than  when  the  valiant  Laurens  met  his  doom, 
And  funk  lamented  to  an  early  tomb  ? 


($)  Pag*  54- 

This  letter   was  published,  and  alfo  feveral 
others,    under  the  title  of  Letters  of  Marks. 

1 3  They 


llS  N  O  T  E  s.      (h)    (i) 

They  are  contained  in  Stockdale's  Collection  of 
Mr.  Day  s  political  Tracls9  8vo. 


(h)  Page  $6. 


Several  of  thefe  Speeches  were  printed  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  fociety  for  confitutional  informa- 
tion. As  this  fociety  was  ufed  to  diftribute, 
gratis,  political  publications  with  a  view  of 
giving  to  the  people  juft  notions  of  government, 
it  is  derided  by  Mr.  Burke,  (who  laments  that 
"  in  this  age  every  thing  is  difcuffed/')  under 
the  name  of  "  a  poor  charitable  club"  He 
feems  to  have  overlooked,  that  to  be  at  once 
poor  and  charitable,  fhews  peculiar  merit. 


(i)  Page  6q. 

The  difmtereftednefs  fo  ftrongly  exprefied  ia 
the  above  letter  fcems  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 

fyftem, 
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fyftem  which  he  had  refolved  to  purfue.  For 
in  a  fpeech  at  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  of 
the  county  of  Effex,  at  the  time  of  the  affo- 
ciations,  he  made  the  following  declaration : 

44  The  motives  which  have  impelled  me  to 
44  the  fervice  I  have  this  day  chofen  are  equally 
44  unmixed  with  intereft  and   ambition.     The 
44  uniform  tenour  of  my  former  life,  voluntarily 
44  devoted  to  leifure,  ftudy  and  retirement,  the 
44  independence  of  my  fortune,  and  the  con- 
44  tempt  I  have  always  fhewn  for  the  pageantry 
44  of  the  world,  ought  to  be  a  fufficient  evidence 
44  of  my  fincerity,     All  that  is  farther  in  my 
44  power,  is   publicly  to  declare  the  refolution 
44  which  I  have  long  taken,  that  under  no  pre- 
44  text  whatever,  I  will  ftoop  to  folicit  favours 
44  from  any  party,  or  even  to  accept  of  wages 
44  from  my   country.     And   when  I  fhall   be 
44  convi£led  of  attempting  to  evade  thefe  profef- 
46  fions,  I  will  fubmit  without  appeal  to  all  the 
44  infamy  I  fhall  defer ve.     A  man  who  ads  upon 
44  principles  like  thefe  can  have  nothing  to  hope 
44  even  from  the  ampleft  fuccefs,    beyond  the 

1 4  44  happinefs 
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"  happinefs  of  his  country  and  the  confciouf- 
"  nefs  of  having  difcharged  his  duty.  And  this 
u  confcioufnefs,  whatever  elfe  may  be  my 
"  fate,  I  truft  I  (hall  bear  with  me  into  retire- 
"  ment." 

The  independency  of  Mr.  Day's  mind  was  no 
lefs  confpicuous  on  other  occafions.  He  had 
been  feveral  times  requefted  by  the  popular  party 
to  ftand  as  candidate  for  a  feat  in  parliament,  and 
although  he  would  not  have  declined  that  truft 
if  he  had  been  voluntarily  chofen  by  his  country- 
men, yet  he  difdained  to  ufe  the  ordinary  means 
of  felicitation.  For,  to  him  a  feat  in  parliament 
would  have  been  confidered  only  as  a  truft  ac- 
companied with  much  fatigue  in  the  faithful  dif- 
chaxge  of  it,  but  without  any  perfonal  advantage. 

Among  the  friends  who  urged  Mr.  Day  to 
ftand  as  candidate  for  a  feat  in  parliament,  was 
that  ftrenuous  aflertor  of  liberty,  Dr.  Jebb.  The 
following  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Day,  which 
feems  to  have  been  written  in,  anfwer  to  one 
which  he   had  received  on  this  fubjed:  from 

this 
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this  honeft  and  zealous  patriot,  Ihews  that  his 
mind  was;  much  fuperior  to  ordinary  ambition, 
and  that  he  would  no  more  ftoop  to  folicit  and 
qarefs  the  multitude,  than  to  court  the  favour  of 
the  great. 

fo     DOCTOR    JEBB. 

"  My  Dear  Doctor  Jebb, 

"  Were  I  to  proportion  my  thanks  for  the 
trouble  you  give  yourfelf  on  my  account  to  the 
value  which  the  favour  bears  in  the  eyes  of  am- 
bitious men,  I  fliould  find  no  words  fufficiently 
ftrong  for  the  obligation :  were  I  only  on  the 
contrary  to  confider  the  fentiments  it  excites  in 
my  own  mind,  I  ftiould  hardly  thank  you  for 
the  crown  of  thorns,  which  in  the  true  fpirit 
of  Chriftianity,  you  have  fo  often  endeavoured 
to  weave  for  my  head.  But  I  will  exa&ly  do 
neither  one  nor  the  other ;  I  will  thank  you 
with  the  fincerefl  gratitude  for  the  continual 
marks  of  efteem  you  fhew  me,  being  entirely 
convinced  that,  in  almoft  you  alone,  fuch  fer- 
yices  can  be  confidered  as  the  moft  genuine  and 

unequivocal 
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unequivocal  marks  of  efteem.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  muft  take  the  liberty  of  impreffing  my 
real  opinions  and  feelings  upon  the  fubjeft, 
which  however  diffonant  to  general  pra&ice, 
may  perhaps  receive  fome  confirmation  and 
evidence  from  the  uninterrupted  tenor  of  my 
pail  life, 

M  The  great  indifference  I  have  hitherto  felt 
for  the  common  diftin&ions  which  fo  much  en- 
gage the  attention  of  mankind,  feems  to  me  a 
a  fentiment  fo  entirely  founded  upon  reafbn, 
and  a  juft  eftimation  of  human  things,  that  I 
think  it  unnecefTary  to  make  any  apology  for  it 
here;  of  whatever  nature  however  it  may  be,  it 
certainly  increafes  upon  me  with  increafing 
years,  and  time,  which  takes  away  from  all  our 
other  paffions,  adds  nothing  either  to  my  defirq 
of  riches  or  honours. 

"  With  this  view  of  things  how  is  it  poffible 
that  I  fhould  defcend  to  the  common  meanneffes 
of  the  bought  and  buying  tribe,  or  ftoop  to  foli- 
cit  the  fuffrages  of  the  multitude,  more  than  I 

have 
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have  hitherto  done  the  patronage  of  the  great. 
Whatever  may  be  the  common  and  flimfy  pre- 
tentions of  popular  anen,  I  believe  that  few  en* 
tertain  any  doubt,  that  their  own  intereft  or  va- 
nity is  in  reality  the  predominant  principle  of 
their  exertions.  It  was  not  in  the  forum,  amidft 
the  tribe  of  begging,  cringing,  fhuffling,  intri- 
guing candidates,  but  in  their  farms,  and  amidft 
their  rural  labours,  that  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  feek  for  men,  who  were  really  ani- 
mated with  an  holy  zeal  for  their  country's 
glory,  and  capable  of  preferring  her  intereft  to 
their  own.  I  neither  pretend  to  the  magnani- 
mity, nor  to  the  abilities  of  thofe  illuftrious 
men,  whom  we  are  more  inclined  to  admire 
than  imitate,  but  I  pretend  to  all  their  indifference 
to  public  fame,  and  to  all  their  difintereftednefs. 
Be  affured  then  that  thefe  principles,  which 
have  always  been  fo  wrought  up  into  the  ground- 
work of  my  chara&er,  that  they  never  can  be 
feparated  without  marring  the  little  merit  of  the 
piece,  will  always  be  an  invincible  obftacle  to 
Xtiy  entering  the  lift  of  public  competition." 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Day  feems  to  have  had  not  only  an  habU 
///^/^/^^(asheexpreffesitinthe  letter  quoted 
in  the  text)  of  men  in  powers  but  alfo  to  have  ex- 
tended in  fome  meafure  his  jealoufy  to  great  men 
out  of  place.  Thus  at  the  time  of  the  affociations, 
a  noble  Duke,  who  favoured  the  popular  caufe, 
having  fent  a  meffage  to  Mr.  Day,  acquainting 
him  that  a  county  meeting  was  intended  to  be 
held  on  a  certain  day,  the  latter  chofe  to  be  ab- 
fent  on  that  day,  not  willing  to  give  occafion  to 
his  Grace  or  toothers  to  imagine  that  he  could  be 
influenced  in  his  public  conduct  by  any  attachment 
or  complaifance.  Though  a  poet,  he  had  no- 
thing of  the  ambition  of  Horace  and  of  moft 
other  bards, 

Principibus  placuijfe  viris. 


(k)  Page  76. 

Mr.  Day  met  with  many  inftances,  as  may 
be  fuppofed,  of  ungrateful  returns  for  his  boun- 
ties.    They  gave  him  uneafinefs,  as  they  were 

proofs 
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proofs  of  depravation  of  character.    They,  how- 
ever, never  leflened  his  affiduity  in  doing  good : 
nor  did  he  withhold  his  affiftance  when  he  knew 
that  the  diftrefs  had  been  the  confequence  of 
frailties.     The  confcioufnefs  of  the  caufe  fuffi- 
ciently  aggravates  the  mifery.     A  certain  indul- 
gence is  no  lefs  neceflary  a  virtue  than  generofity 
is.   Mr.  TyAlembert  fays  well,  that  the  motto  of  a 
virtuous  man  is  comprifed  in  two  words,  donner, 
pardonner,  "  to  give  and  forgive."  Mr.  Day  might 
have   faid,    with  the  philofbpher  in    Ram/ay's 
Voyages  de  Cyrus,    "  Je  connois  a  prefent  les 
"  hommes;  cependantje  ne  les  hais  point,  mais 
"  je  ne  fcaurois  les  eftimer.     Je  leur  veux,  et  je 
u  leur  fais  du  bien,  fans  efpoir  de  recompenfe." 
I  may  add,  that  whenever  Mr.  Day  himfelf  re- 
ceived marks  of  friendfhip  from  others,  his  ac- 
knowledgements were  fo  frank  and  unreferved, 
as  feem  to  (hew,  that  the  fame  elevation  and 
liberality  of  mind  difcovers  itfelf  in  the  manner 
cither  of  beftowing  favours  or  of  accepting  them. 


(!)  Page 
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(I)  Page83. 

Several  editions  of  Sandford  and  Merton  have 
been  published  in  England,  within  thefe  few 
years.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  America;  and 
it  has  been  tranflated  into  French  by  M.  Berquin^ 
the  author  of  U amides  Enfans,  and  alfo  into 
German. 


(m)  Page  90. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Day's  death,  feveral  paragraphs 
appeared  in  the  newfpapers,  inferted  by  different 
perfbns  defirous  of  doing  juftice  to  his  worth* 
Among  thefe  tributes  of  voluntary  praife,  one 
deferves  by  its  elegance  to  be  diftinguifhed  and 
remembered.  It  is  faid  to  be  written  by  a  gen- 
tleman whofe  talents  for  poetry  are  well  known, 
and  which  have  been  lately  rewarded  with  the 
poet's  laurel,  to  which  his  tafte  and  genius  add  a 
frelh  verdure. 

On  THOMAS  DAY,  Efq, 


If  periflve  genius  ever  potir'd  the  tear 
Of  votive  anguifh  o'er  the  Poet's  bier; 


if 
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If  drooping  Britain  ever  knew  to  mourn 

In  iilent  forrow  o'er  the  Patriot's  urn, 

Here  let  them  weep  their  Day's  untimely  doom, 

And  hang  their  faireft  garlands  o'er  his  tomb  ; 

For  never  poet's  hand  did  yet  confign 

So  pure  a  wreath  to  Virtue's  holy  fhrine; 

For  never  Patriot  tried  before  to  raife 

His  country's  welfare  on  fo  firm  a  bafe; 

Glory's  bright  form  he  taught  her  youth  to  fee, 

And  bade  them  merit  freedom  to  be  free. 

No  fculptur'd  marble  need  his  worth  proclaim, 

No  Herald's  founding  ffcyle  record  his  name, 

For  long  as  fenfe  and  virtue  fame  can  give, 

In  his  own  works  his  deathlefs  name  fhall  live. 

Thefe  praifes,  however  well  merited,  beftowed 
on  a  man  whom  death  had  fecured  from  ordinary- 
envy,  did  neverthelefs  draw  forth  the  malice  of 
fome  perfon,  who,  under  the  fignature  of  C.  L. 
in  one  of  the  newfpapers,  ftrove  to  reprefent  the 
deceafed  as  z.Jplenetic  mifanthrope,  who  had  retired 
from  the  fcenes  of  bufy  life,  where  alone,  accord- 
ing to  this  critic,  virtue  flourishes.  He  owns, 
however,  that  this  mifanthrope  beftowxd  more, 
than  half  of  his  fortune  in  a£ls  of  generofity.  It  is 
to  be  wifhed  for  the  fake  of  the  diftreffed,  that  more 
1  fuch 
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fuch  mifanthropes  exifted,  and  the  world  could 
well  fpare,  in  their  room,  fome  of  thofe  philan- 
thropies who  beftow  /miles  only  on  their  fel- 
low-creatures. It  would  indeed  be  very  fuper- 
fluous  to  enter  into  any  juftification  of  Mr.  Day, 
for  having  chofen  at  an  early  period  that  retire- 
ment, which  the  wifeft  men  of  all  ages  have 
longed  to  obtain,  after  a  full  experience  of  bufy 
life ;  yet  it  may  not  be  quite  fuperfluous  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  retirement,  though  it  gives  fhelter 
from  the  buftle  of  the  world,  does  not  exclude, 
but  favours  the  will  and  the  power  to  be  ufeful 
to  mankind.  There  philofophers  and  patriots 
have  formed  their  fublime  contemplations.  Mi- 
fery  will  readily  find  its  way  to  relief  through 
the  thickeft  (hades  of  a  good  man's  retreat. 
"  An  honourable  and  peaceful  retreat,*'  (lays 
the  fage  and  virtuous  Fenelon  in  the  character  of 
Socrates)  "  where  a  man  is  free  from  his  own 
"  as  well  as  from  the  paffions  of  other  men,  is 
"  the  propereft  ftate  for  a  philofopher.  But  we 
"  muft  love  mankind,  and,  in  fpite  of  defe&s, 
"  endeavour  to  do  them  good.  To  live  at  a 
"  diftance  from  men,  yet  near  enough  to  do 

"  them 
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u  them  good,  is  a&ing  like  a  benign  deity  on 
u  earth."  FenelorCs  Dialogues  and  Fables  of  the 
Dead. 

That  fuperior  talents  have  ever  drawn  on  them 
envy  and  calumny,  the  experience  of  all  ages 
abundantly  fhews.  There  has  always  exifted 
(fays  an  ingenious  writer)  a  fecret  and  general 
league  of  fools  againft  men  of  underftanding,  and 
of  mediocrity  againft  fuperior  talents.  But  that 
eminence  in  goodnefs  and  humanity  fhould  at- 
tract malevolence  may  appear  furprifing.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  of  this  degree  of  malignity  proofs 
are  unfortunately  not  rare,  nor  need  we  go  back 
to  the  days  of  Socrates  for  an  example.  That 
illuftrious  martyr  to  humanity,  the  late  Mr. 
Howard,  to  whofe  companionate  ears  almoft 
folely  the  complaints  of  diftrefs  could  pervade 
the  thick  walls  of  prifons,  has  not  efcaped 
calumny.  It  has  been  lately  afferted  in  feveral 
newfpapers,  that  this  man,  who  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  exercife  of  mercy,  was  fo  cruel  to  his  fon, 
as  by  his  feverity  to  deprive  the  latter  of  reafon. 
The  accufation  has  indeed  been  proved  to  be 
K  falfc, 
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falfe,  and  deferves  only  to  be  remembered  as 
an  inftance  added  to  the  one  above  mentioned, 
of  imputing  mifanthropy  to  Mr.  Day,  that  no 
kind  of  excellence  is  exempt  from  calumny. 
And  both  inftances  fuggeft  an  ufeful  caution, 
that  accufations,  even  when  grounded  on  pre- 
tended fads,  originating  too  often  in  malice  or  ig- 
norant mifconception,  and  induftrioufly  repeated 
by  the  narrow-minded  and  envious  multitude, 
ought  never  to  be  regarded,  when  they  are  con- 
trary to  the  tenor  of  a  man's  chara&er  and  con- 
duit, the  only  true  and  fafe  teft  by  which  the 
wife  and  the  candid  will  judge  of  others. 


(n)  Page  92. 

Some  men  who  are  good  companions  abroad^ 
are  more  ferious  at  home  than  their  families 
could  at  all  times  wifh,  as  if  they  exhaufted 
upon  ftrangers  their  whole  ftock  of  good  hu- 
mour. It  was  otherwife  with  Mr.  Day.  To 
ftrangers  he  fometimes  appeared  rather  too  grave, 

whereas 
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whereas  at  home,  with  his  familiar  friends,  he 
poffeffed  not  only  an  uniform  cheerfulnefs, 
but  alfo  a  fingular  gaiety  of  temper,  which  ren- 
dered him  particularly  agreeable  to  young  peo- 
ple and  children,  whom  he  was  always  fond  of 
pleafing  and  inftru&ing,  as  his  hiftories  of  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton  and  of  Little  Jack  fhew. 


(0)  Page  92. 

Mr.  Day's  humanity  was  neither  confined  to 
his  friends,  country,  nor  his  own  fpecies.  The 
refleftion  on  the  pain  to  which  brutes  are  often 
fubje&ed  by  the  avarice  and  wanton  cruelty  of 
mankind  ufed  to  give  him  uneafinefs.  He 
would  have  willingly  abftained  from  animal 
food,  if  his  philofophy  had  not  taught  him  that 
it  was  confiftent  with  the  intention  of  nature, 
and  that  the  praftice  of  rearing  and  killing  ani- 
mals for  food  was  productive  of  more  happinefs 
than  of  pain  to  them  ;  as  the  exiftence  of  mod 
of  them  is  owing  to  this  practice,  and  their 
lives,  though  Shortened,  are  rendered  comfor- 

K  2  table 
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table  by  the  indulgence  of  their  appetites,  while 
110  fears  of  the  death  to  which  they  are  deftined 
difturb  their  repofe. 

Mr.  Day's  Angular  degree  of  humanity  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  he  himfelf  had  never  been 
unfortunate. 


(p)  Page  95. 

Mr.  Day  died  without  iffue,  and  left  by 
will  his  widow  heirefs  and  executrix,  knowing, 
from  the  fimilarity  of  their  difpofitions,  this  to 
be  the  moil:  effectual  mode  of  continuing  his 
fortune  in  the  fame  benevolent  channel  in  which 
he  had  kept  it. 


(q)  Page  99. 

Nature  has  beftowed  more  happinefs  on  men, 
and  I  believe  on  all  animals,   in  the  earlier  than 
in  the  later  period  of  their  lives,  and  undoubt- 
edly 
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edly  with  the  fame  wifdom  with  which  all 
things  are  conftituted.  Youth,  befides  the  ad- 
vantage of  bodies  lefs  encumbered  with  difeafes, 
is  occupied  principally  in  the  purfuit  of  good,  or 
what  is  fuppofed  to  bofuch,  while  the  employ- 
ment and  care  of  a  more  advanced  age  is  gene- 
rally to  avoid  evil.  There  are  undoubtedly 
many  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and  may 
every  aged  reader  claim  his  right  to  the  excep- 
tion !  The  celebrated  philofopher,  Fontenelle, 
whofe  age  completed  a  century,  and  who  had 
been  long  harrafled  moft  unjuflly  and  invidiouf- 
ly  by  powerful  enemies,  declared  that  he  never 
had  been  happy  till  he  had  pail  fixty.  The 
opinion  however  of  the  happy  fate  of  thofe 
who  die  in  their  youth,  is  very  anciejit.  There 
is  a  line  of  fome  Greek  'poet  (probably  Euri- 
pedes)  expreffive  of  this,  fentiment : 

lOv  ya.%  (piKtL  Qsog  y\  diro9vr,gjcsi  viog. 
He,  whom  God  loves,  dies  in  his  youth. 


K3  (0 
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(r)  Page  ioo. 

In  an  age  of  diffipation  and  vain  prodigality, 
we  may  eafily  conceive  with  what  veneration 
the  people  in  Mr.  Day's  neighbourhood  beheld 
a  gentleman  of  affluent  fortune  exerciiing  fru- 
gality on  himfelf,  and  bounty  on  all  around 
him.  If  any  poor  wanted  employment,  Mr, 
Day  provided  it  for  them.  If  they  were  fick, 
he  fupplied  them  with  fuch  medicines  as  he 
could  venture  to  adminifter,  but  he  trufted  more 
to  the  good  effects  of  the  food  and  cordials 
which  his  kitchen  or  his  money  fu mimed.  If 
they  wanted  advice  in  their  affairs,  he  was  their 
counfellor ;  in  his  political  writings,  he  was 
their  prote&or ;  and  in  all  cafes  their  friend 
and  benefactor.  He  converfed  much  with  them 
in  a  familiar  ftyle  adapted  to  their  capacities, 
and  confirmed  them  in  their  refpettive  duties. 
Being  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  parifli 
church,  where  he  refided  in  Surry,  and  finding 
that  many  of  his  neighbours  were  thereby  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  fervice  on  Sundays, 

he 
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he  ufed  to  invite  them  to  his  houfe,  where  he 
read  prayers  to  them  and  to  his  own  family, 
and  ftrongly  recommended  to  their  practice  the 
excellent  morality  of  the  Gofpel. 


(s)  Page  105. 

Former  revolutions  in  governments  have  been 
produced  by  the  prevalence  of  one  Faction  over 
its  rivals ;  by  the  terrors  of  Superjlition,  or  the 
fury  of  Fanaticifm ;  by  the  fudden  indignation  of 
the  people  rouled  by  fome  new  and  ftriking  a£t 
of  OppreJJion  ;  or  by  the  force  of  Foreign  Arms. 
But  the  Revolution  of  France  is  the  fole  triumph 
cfReafon,  having  been  the  effeft  of  the  gradual 
illumination  of  the  human  mind  over  a  whole 
nation,  by  Philofophy,  (hewing  that  the  true 
end  of  Government  is  the  happinefs  of  the 
Many,  and  difpelling  thofe  baneful  prejudices 
which  eftablifhed  the  tyranny  of  the  Few,  and 
which  were  the  relics  of  the  ignorance  of  bar- 
barous ages.  In  order  therefore  to  revile  this 
K  4  great 
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great  event,  the  pride  of  the  hiftory  of  manr 
kind,   the  author  of  a  celebrated  pamphlet,  en- 
titled Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  has 
been  obliged,   with  all  the  fafcinating  arts  of 
laboured  oratory,   to  contradict  the  maxims  the 
moft  generally  avowed ;  to  recall  from  the  dark 
cells  into  which  philofophy  had  driven  them, 
the  exploded  fuperftitions  and  rude  notions  of 
uncultivated  times  ;   to  defend  every  prejudice, 
however  abfurd,  becaufe  it  is  ancient ;    and  to 
fandtify  every  religious  and  political  inftitution, 
becaufe  it  is  eftablifhed.     In  vain  for  him  has 
Bacon  taught  us  how  to  extend  human  know- 
ledge to  its  utmoft  bounds,  or  Newton  almoft 
to  furpafs  thefe  bounds.    Thefe  and  others  fuch 
who  have  advanced  the  human  mind,  are  to 
him  but  fo  many  malignant  magicians,  who 
have  broken  the  fpell  of  his  enchanted  caftle 
of    Chivalry,     Gothic    ignorance,     and     Gothic 
tyranny.     But  although  he  derides  the  rights  of 
men,   fave  thofe  only  which  accident  has  left 
from  the  ravage  of  the  great  and  little  tyrants, 
of  former  times,  yet  thefe  rights  are  too  facred, 
and  remain  too  firmly  fixed  on  the  unalterable 

bafis 
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bafis  of  juftice  and  humanity,  ever  to  be  (hook 
by  the  eloquence  of  any  one, 

Qui  licet  eloquio  fdumquoque  Nejlora  vincat. 

And  although  fome  fceptered,  crofiered, 
and  interefted  hands  fhould  ftrive  to  crown 
this  champion  of  eitablifhments,  their  lau- 
rels will  wither  as  foon  as  they  are  expo- 
fed  to  the  effulgence  of  truth.  If  the  author 
wrote  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution 
as  many  fuppofe,  with  a  view  to  warn  his 
countrymen  from  following  the  example,  and 
to  prop  our  own  eftablifhments ;  the  true 
friends  of  their  country,  confident  in  the  good- 
nefs  of  their  caufe,  may  perhaps  diflike  his 
mode  of  defence  by  reviving  exploded  preju- 
dices, and  may  fay, 

Non  tali  auxilio,  non  defenforibus  ijlis 
fampus  eget. 

Happily  the  fame  neceffity  does  not  exift  in 
this  country.  For  although  our  government 
may  not  be  the  beft  poffible,  it  is  certainly  too 
good  to  rilk  any  public  convulfion,  in  hopes  of 

a  bet- 
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a  better,  or  to  attempt  any  other  change,  than 
fuch  as  may  naturally  follow  from  the  progref- 
five  advancement  and  extension  of  knowledge 
among  the  people,  by  which  our  conftitution 
may  be  rather  reftored  to  its  true  principles, 
which  are  excellent,  and  farther  improved  and 
adapted  to  the  cultivated  genius  of  the  age,  than 
altered  or  overturned.     By  fuch  means  the  li- 
beral and  wife  policy  of  a  free  and  enlightened 
nation  may  preferve  its  conftitution  with  more 
efficacy  and  fecurity,   than  by  vain  attempts  to 
blindfold  the  people,  to  maintain  abfurd  opi- 
nions becaufe  they  are  antient,  or  to  oppofe, 
with  an  ill-timed  and  dangerous  obftinacy,   the 
irrefiftible  operation  of  the  fpirit  of  the  age. 

While  therefore  this  diftinguifhed  orator 
pleafes  himfelf  with  "  cherifhing  prejudices, 
becaufe  they  are  prejudices ;"  or  with  deploring 
the  extinction  of  "  chivalry,*'  of  his  "  proud 
fubmiffion,"  and  "  dignified  obedience  ;*'  let  no 
friend  of  humanity  and  liberty  withhold  his  ap- 
plaufe  from  an  event  which  emancipates  mil- 
lions :    or  from   thofe  profeflqd    principles  on 

which 
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which  it  has  been  effe&ed,  he  Declaration  of 
Rights  by  the  National  Affembly  of  France^ 
which  muft  ever  ferve  as  a  law  and  a  precedent 
to  nations  oppreffed  by  their  governors. 

And  although  I  am  not  inclined  to  venture 
beyond  my  information,  as  fome  perhaps  have 
done,  in  pretending  to  eftimate  the  degree  of 
wifdom  which  has  been  (hewn  by  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly  in  the  meafures  adopted  for 
putting  their  declaration  of  rights  into  execu- 
tion ;  yet  as  that  affembly  has  the  general  con- 
currence of  the  people,  I  truft  that  thefe  firft 
meafures,  however  harfh  they  may  feem  againft 
individuals,  were  not  only  expedient  but  necef- 
fary  for  the  acquiiition  of  general  liberty  :  for  it 
can  hardly  be  deemed  probable  that  any  effective 
and  beneficial  change  could  have  been  produced, 
if  the  previous  confent  of  theariftocracy  and  the 
hierarchy  had  been  requifite.  But  although  the 
effential  preliminaries  to  the  firm  eftabliihment 
of  a  free  conftitution  have  been  accomplifhed, 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done  towards  its  final 
completion ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  time  and  fecu- 

1  rity 
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rity  are  requifke.  Whatever  judgement  then  ' 
we  can  form  at  prefent  may  be  premature.  Per- 
haps the  apparently  too  democratic  fpirit  of  the 
prefent  fyftem  may  be  hereafter  qualified  by  the 
inflitution  of  a  fenate  or  permanent  magiftracy, 
fimilar  in  its  effects  to  our  Houfe  of  Peers,  to 
whom  fuch  privileges  may  be  granted  as  fhall  be 
neceffary  for  their  independence,  not  as  nobles, 
but  as  a  body  forming  an  effential  part  of  the 
ftate ;  who,  by  poifing  the  powers  of  the  crown 
and  of  the  people,  and  by  forming  a  barrier -be- 
tween the  executive  and  legiflative  authorities, 
may  keep  thefe  diftind,  and  give  to  the  whole 
government,  the  {lability  and  dignity  becoming 
a  great  empire  :  or,  perhaps  other  qualifications 
may  be  found  adapted  to  the  times  ;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  pedantic,  than  the  idea  which 
feems  often  prevalent  among  men  merely  official 
or  profeffional,  who  are  habituated  to  judge  from 
precedents  rather  than  from  principles,  that  all 
poffible  forms  of  government  are  reducible  to 
thofe  which  their  own  experience  and  know- 
ledge have  hitherto  made  them  acquainted  with, 
not   conceiving  that  political  inftitutions,  like 

every 


; 
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every  thing  human,  muft  vary,  and  be  fuited  to 
the  fpirit  of  every  nation,  and  of  every  age. 


ADDITIONAL       NOTE. 

Upon  inquiring  from  Mr.  Young,  to  whom 
Mr.  Day  addreffed  his  pamphlet  on  the  Wool 
Bill,  whether  the  effe&s  of  that  bill,  when  pafled 
into  a  law,  have  been  fuch  as  had  been  appre- 
hended, that  gentleman, who  is  alike  diftinguiftied 
for  his  extenlive  knowledge  on  fuch  fubjeds, 
and  for  his  a£live  zeal  in  promoting  the  intereft 
of  the  country,  has  been  fo  obliging  as  to  give 
me  the  information  requested,  in  a  letter,  of 
which  the  following  paflage  is  an  extradt. 

"  In  regard  to  the  Wool  Bill,  the  landed  in- 
tereft feels,  as  far  as  price  is  concerned,  the  ef- 
fects that  were  foretold.  In  no  part  of  the  king- 
dom is  the  rife  in  the  pricev  of  wool  for  the  two 
years  paftof  any  confequence,  and  in  many  parts 
it  is  quite  trifling;  in  fome,  none  ha9  taken  place. 

Yet 
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Yet  the  manufa&ure  has  flourifhed  very  un- 
commonly, as  appears  by  authentic  regifters,  as 
well  as  by  more  general  information-  While  the 
fabric  is  fo  profperous,  the  raw  material  ought 
in  common  policy  to  participate  in  the  national 
advantage ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe,  owing  to  the 
monopoly  which  the  manufacturer  enjoys  at  the 
direct  expence  of  the  farmer,  and  which  I 
have  fhewn  on  a  former  occafion  to  amount 
to  the  enormous  fum  of  four  millions  a  year, 
being  twice  the  burthen  of  the  land  tax.  The 
great  declenfion  of  the  French  fabrics,  owing  to 
the  ftate  of  their  affairs,  has  probably  been  one 
reafon  for  the  advance  of  the  Englifli  woollens. 
We  have  furely  reafon  to  complain  that  we  do  not 
partake  of  the  advantage  that  is  made  by  the 
workingup  of  our  wool." 
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i.  T>  RITANNIA  ;  or,  a  Chronological  Defcription  of 
jLJ  \he  Flourifhing  Kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland ;  and  the  Iflands  adjacent.  From  the  earlieft 
Antiquity  :  By  William  Camden.  Tranflated  from  the 
Edition  pjbliftied  by  the  Author  in  1607;  enlarged  by 
thelateftDifcoveries,  by  Richard  Gough,  F.A.and  R.S.S. 
In  three  Volumes,  illuftrated  with  Maps,  and  other 
Copper-plates.     Price  10I.  in  Boards. 

2.  Buck's  Antiquities;  or,  Venerable  Remains  of 
above  Four  Hundred  Caftles,  Monafteries,  Palaces,  &c.&c. 
in  England  and  Wales.  With  near  One  Hundred  Views 
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Camden. 

3.  A  general  Synopsis  of  Birds,  by  John  Latham, 
Efq.  In  Seven  Volumes,  4to.  with  the  Plates  beautifully 
coloured,    9I.  3s.  6d.  in  Boards. 

Another  Set  of  the  above,  elegantly  bound  in  Calf, 
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4.  The  Contrast  ;  or,  an  Antidote  againrt  the  per- 
nicious Principles  difieminated  in  the  Letters  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  being  the  Correfpondence  of  an 
eminent  Perfon,  deceafed,  with  the  Editor,  during  a  Courfe 
of  Years. 

u  By  this,  though  dead,  she  yet  fpeaketh." 

To  which  are  added,  Anniversary  Addresses  from  a 
Father  to  his  Son.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  Barr. 
M.  A.  Rec"lor  of  Hinxworth,  Hertfordfhire. 

"  Train  up  a  Child  in  the  Way  he  ftiould  go,  and  when  he 
u  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it.,, 
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I.  A     Voyage   round  the   World,     but  more  particu- 
jljL    larly  to  the  North- Weil  Coaft  of  America,   the 

great  Mart  of  the  Fur  Trade.  Embel'lifhed  with  Forty- 
two  Charts,  Views,  and  other  Copper-plates,  reprefent- 
ing  the  Difcoveries.  Dedicated,  by  Permiflion,  to  his 
Majefty,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart,  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty;  by  Captains  Portlock  and  Dixon.  In  two 
Vols.  4to.  Price  in  Boards  si.  6s. — Or  fine  Paper,  with 
the  Natural  Hiftory,  coloured,  3I.  3s. 

2.  The  Voyage  of  Governor  Phillip  to  Botany-Bay  ; 
with  an  Account  of  the  Eitablifhment  of  the  Colonies  at 
Port  Jackfon  and  Norfolk  Ifland:  Compiled  from  Au- 
thentic Papers,  which  have  been  received  from  the  feveral 
Departments.  To  which  are  added,  the  journals  of  Lieur. 
Shortland  of  the  Alexander ;  Lieut.  Watts  of  the  Penrhyn  ; 
Lieut.  Ball  of  the  Supply  ;  and  Capt.  Marfhall  of  the 
Scarborough ,  with  an  account  of  their  new  Difcoveries. 
The  Maps  and  Charts  taken  from  aclual  Surveys,  and 
the  Plans  and  Views  drawn  on  the  Spot,  by  Capt.  Hunter, 
Lieut.  Shortland,  Lieut.  Watts,  Lieut.  Dawes,  Lieut. 
Bradley,  Capt.  Marfhall,  &c.  and  engraved  by  Medland, 
Sherwin,  Mazell,  Harrifon,  &c.  Infcribed,  by  Permiflion, 
to  the  MARQUIS  of  SALISBURY.  In  one  large  Vo- 
lume Quato,  printed  en  fine  Paper,  and  embellifhed  with 
Fifty-five  fine  Copper-plates ;  Second  Edition,  in  Boards 

II,  11s.  6d. 

The  following  is  a  Lift  of  the  Engravings  which  are  in 
this  Work. 


1  Head  of  Governor  Phillip,  from 

a  Painting  in  the  Pofieflion  of 
Mr.  Nepean,  by  F.  Whealley  ; 
engraved  by  Sherwin 

2  Head   of  Lieut.    Shortland,    en- 

graved by  Sherwin,  from  a 
Painting  of  Shelley's 

3  Head   of  Lieurf    King,     from   a 

Painting  by  Wright 

4  View   of  Botany  Bay,    with    the 

Supply  and  Sirius  at  Anchor, 
and  die  Tranfports  coming  in 


5  A  large  Chart  of  Port  Jackfon 

6  A  View  in  Port  Jackfon,  with  the 

Natives  in  their  Canoes  trouling 

7  View  of  the  Natives  in  Botany  Bay 

8  Map  of  Lord  Howe  Ifland,  ani 

View  of  ditto 

9  Head  of  Lieut.  Watts,  drawn  by 

Shelley,  and  engraved  by  Sher- 
win 

10  View  of  Natives  and  a  Hut  in 

New  South  Wales 

1 1  View  of  New  South  Wales 

11  A 
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12  A  largePlanoftheEftablifhment'32  Superb  Warbler,  female 

atSydneyCove,  Portjackfon  1 33  Norfolk  I/land  Petrel 

13  A  large  Chart  of  Norfolk  Ifland, 34  Bronze- winged  Pigeon 

14  View  of  Ball's  Pyramid  35  White-fronted  Hern 
j  5   Chart  of  Lieutenant  Shortland's' 36  Wattled  Bee-eater 

Discoveries  (37  Pfittaceous  Hornbill 

j  6  Track  of   the  Alexander   fromj38  Martin  Cat 

Port  jackfon  to  Batavia  39  Kangaroo  Rat 

17  Chart  of  Capt.  Marshall's  New  40  A  Dog  of  New  South  Wales 

Difcoveries  I41  The  Black  Cuckatoo 

18  View  of  the  Natives  in  their  fail- 42  Red-fhouldered  Paraquet 

ing  Canoe  at  Mulgrave  Iflands 
?9  View  of  Curtis's  Ifland 
%o  View  of  Macauley's  Ifland 
*ai  Cafuian  Tern 

22  The  Kangaroo 

23  The  Spotted  OpofTum 

24  Vulpine  OpofTum 

25  Norfolk  Ifl  -nd  Flying  Squirrel 

26  Blue-bellied  Parrot 

27  Tabuun  Parrot 

28  Pennanthian  Parrot 

29  Pacific  Parrot 

30  Sacred  King's  Fifher 

31  Superb  Warbler,  male 


43  Watts's  Shark 

44  The  Laced  Lizard 

45  New  Holland  Goat  Sucker 

46  White  Gallinule 

47  New  Holland  Caffowary 

48  Port  Jackfon  Shark 

49  Yellow  Gum  Plant 

50  Axe,  B^fket,  and  Sword 

51  Bag-throated  Baliftes 

52  Frm  of  New  South  Wales 

53  Great  Brown  King's  Fifher 

54  Black  Flying  OpolTum 

55  Skeleton  of  the  Head  of  a  Kan- 
garoo and  Vulpine  OpofTum 

N.  B.  A  few  of  the  Firft  Edition,  with  fine  ImpreffionS, 
and  the  Natural  Hiftory,  beautifully  coloured,  may 
be  had  of  Mr.  Stockdale,  price  2I.  12s.  6d.  boards. 

3.  A  Third  Edition  of  Governor  Phillip's  Voyage, 
is  elegantly  printed  in  One  large  Volume,  Royal  Oclavo, 
containing  the  whole  of  the  Letter- Prefs,  with  the  follow- 
ing Copper-plates.     Price  10s.  6d.  in  boards. 

10  Sketch  of  Sydney  Cove 

1 1  Kangaroo 

12  Spotted  OpofTum 

13  Vulpine  OpofTum 

14  Black  Flying  OpofTum 

15  Geat  Brown  King's  Fifher 

16  Bronze-winged  Pigeon 


Head  of  Governoi 
with    a    beautifu 


1  Frontifpiece 

Phillip 

2  Title-Page, 

Vignette 

3  View  of  Botany  Bay 

4  View  in  Port  Jackfon 

5  Natives  of  Botany  Bay 

6  Map  of  Norfolk  Ifland 

7  Lieutenant  King 

8  View  of  a  Hut  in  New  South 

Wales 
a  View  in  New  South  Wales 


17  New  Holland  CafTowary 

18  Lieutenant  Shortland 

19  Canoe  and  Natives  in  Mulgtave 

Range 
zo  Lieutenant  Watts 


4.  Shakspeare,  with  a  complete  Index,  Patronized  by 
his  Majefty,  and  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
In  one  large  Volume  Oclavo,  beautifully  printed  on  a  fine 
Royal  Paper,  and  embcllilhed  with  a  Head  of  the  Au- 
thor, 
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thor,  from  the  original  Folio  Edition;  Price  il.  us.  6d. 
in  Boards. 

This  beautiful  Edition  of  Shakspeare  includes  ttye 
Whole  of  his  Dramatic  Works;  with  Explanatory  Notes, 
compiled  from  various  Commentators.  To  which  is 
added,  a  Copious  Index  to  all  the  remarkable  PafTages 
and  Words.     By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ayscough,  f.  s.  a. 

N.  B.  For  the  Convenience  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
who  may  think  this  Volume  too  large,  a  fecond  Volume 
Title  is  printed,  and  a  Title  to  the  Index;  fo  that  the 
Purchafer  may  either  bind  the  above  WTork  in  One,  Two, 
or  Three  Volumes. 

%*  The  Purchafers  of  the  former  Edition,  may  have 
the  index  feparate,  confifting  of  near  700  Pages,  Price 
l8s.  in  boards,  or  One  Guinea,  Calf  gilt. 

5.  A  fplendid  Demy  Octavo  Edition  of  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

This  Day  is  publiftied,  beautifully  printed  on  a  fine 
Paper,  in  Two  handfome  Volumes,  Demy  Odavo,  Price 
Eighteen  Shillings  in  Boards,  and  embellifhed  with  Fif- 
teen Original  Engravings,  and  Two  elegant  Vignettes ; 
the  whole  defigned  by  Stodhart,  and  engraved  by 
Medland:  The  Life  and  furpriling  adventures  of  Ro- 
binson Crusoe  ;  To  which  is  added,  The  Life  of  Da- 
niel de  Foe.     By  George  Chalmers,  Efq. 

N.  B.  The  Public  will  pleafe  to  Order  that  Printed  for 
Mr.  Stockdale,  as  the  Plates  alone  are  worth  more  than 
the  Price  of  the  whole  Book. 

%*  A  few  Copies  of  the  firft  Impreflion,  in  two  large 
Volumes,  Royal  Octavo,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Stockdale, 
Price  il.  is.  in  Boards,  or  il.  7s.  elegant  Calf  gilt. 

The  following  is  the  fubject  of  the  Plates — With  a  Re- 
ference to  the  Work. 

Plate  I. — Title  Page  to  Vol.  I.  with  a  beautiful  Vig- 
nette, c.mpofed  of  the  Wreck  of  a  Ship. — Subject  of 
Plate  II. — Frontifpiece  to  Vol.  I. — Robinfon  Crufoe 
taking  leave  of  his  Father  and  Mother. — "  My  Father 
was  a  wife  and  grave  Man  ;  gave  me  ferious  and  ex- 
cellent Counfel  againft  what  he  forefaw  was  my  Defign. 
He  called  me  one  Morning  into  his  Chamber,  where  he 

was 
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was  confined  by  the  Gout,  and  expoftulated  very  warmly 
with  me  upon  this  fubjeft."     See  page  2. 

Subject  of  Plate  III. — Robinfon  Crufoe  Shipwrecked  and 
clinging  to  a  Rock. — "  I  recovered  a  little  before  there  turn 
of  the  Wave  ;  and  feeing  1  fhould  be  covered  again  with 
the  Water,  1  refolved  to  hold  fait  by  the  piece  of  the 
Rock."     See  page  56. 

Subject  of  Plate  IV. — Robinfon  Crufoe  upon  his  Rafr. 
-— **  Having  plundered  the  Ship  of  what  was  portable 
and  fit  to  hand  out,  J  began  with  the  Cables ;  and  cut- 
ting the  great  Cable  in  pieces,  fuch  as  I  could  move,  I 
got  two  Cables  and  a  Hawfer  on  Shore,  with  all  the  Iron- 
work could  get;  and  having  cut  down  the  Sprit-fail-yard, 
and  the  Mizen-yard,  and  every  thing  I  could  to  make 
a  large  Raft,  I  loaded  it  with  all  the  heavy  Goods,  and 
came  away,'*     See  page  69. 

Plate  V. — Robinfon  Crufoe  at  work  in  his  Cave.—"  I 
made  abundance  of  Things  even  without  Tools,  and  fome 
with  no  more  Tools  than  an  Adze  and  a  Hatchet,  which, 
perhaps,  were  never  made  before,  and  that  with  infinite 
Labour."     See  Page  84. 

Plate  VI. — Robinfon  Crufoe  difcovers  the  Print  of  a 
Man's  Foot. — *'  I  was  exceedingly  furprifed  with  the 
Print  of  a  Man's  naked  Foot  on  the  Shore,  which  was 
very  plain  to  be  feen  in  the  Sand.  I  flood  like  one  thun- 
derftruck,  or  as  if  I  had  feen  an  Apparition  ;  I  liftened, 
I  looked  round  me,  I  could  hear  nothing,  nor  fee  any 
thing."     See  Page  194. 

Plate  VII. — Robinfon  Crufoe  firft  fees  and  refcues  his 
Man  Friday. — "  Having. knocked  this  Fellow  down,  the 
other  who  purfued  him  itopped,  as  if  he  had  been  frightr 
ened ;  and  I  advanced  apace  towards  him  ;  but  as  I  came 
nearer,  1  perceived  prefently  he  had  a  Bow  and  Arrow, 
and  was  fitting  it  to  fhoot  at  me;  fo  I  was  then  neceffir 
tated  to  fhoot  at  him  firft,  which  I  did,  and  Jcilled  him  at 
the  firft  Shot."     See  Page  256. 

Plate  VIII. — Robinfon  Crufoe  and  Friday  making  a 
Boat. — "  I  fhewed  him  how  to  cut  it  out  with  Tools, 
which,  after  I  had  fhewed  him  how  to  ufe,  he  did  very 
readily  ;  and  In  about  a  Month's  hard  Labour  we  finilhed 
it,  and  made  it  very  handfome."     See  Page  287. 

Plate  IX. — Robinfon  Crufoe  and  Friday  making  a  Tent 
to  lodge  Friday's  Father  and  the  Spaaiard. — "  Friday 

and 
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and  I  carried  them  up  both  together  between  us ;  but, 
when  we  got  to  the  outfide  of  our  Wall  or  Fortification, 
we  were  at  a  worfe  Lofs  than  before,  for  it  was  impoffible 
to  get  them  over :  and  I  was  refolved  not  to  break  it 
down,  fo  I  fet  to  work  again,  and  Friday  and  I,  in  about 
two  Hours  Time,  made  a  very  handfome  Tent,  covered 
with  old  Sails,  and  above  that  with  Boughs  of  Trees." 
See  Page  304. 

Plate  X, — Title  to  Vol.  II.  with  a  beautiful  Vignette, 
compofed  of  Robinfon  Crufoe's  Implements  of  Hufban- 
dry. 

Plate  XI. — Frontifpiece. — Robinfon  Crufoe's  firft  In- 
terview with  the  Spaniards  on  his  fecond  Landing. — "  Firft: 
iie  turned  to  me,  and  pointing  to  them  faid,  Thefe,  Sir, 
are  fome  of  the  Gentlemen  who  owe  their  Lives  to  you  ; 
and  then  turning  to  them,  and  pointing  to  me,  he  let 
them  know  who  I  was  ;  upon  which  they  all  came  up  one 
by  one,  not  as  if  they  had  been  Sailors,  and  ordinary 
Fellows,  and  I  the  like,  but  really  as  if  they  had  been 
Ambafladors  or  Noblemen,  and  I  a  Monarch  or  a  great 
Conqueror."     See  Page  42. 

Plate  XII.— The  Plantation  of  the  Two  Englimmen.— 
.'«  The  two  Men  had  innumerable  young  Trees  planted 
about  their  Hut,  that  when  you  came  to  the  Place  no- 
thing was  to  be  feen  but  a  Wood  ;  and  though  they  had 
the  Plantation  twice  demolifhed,  once  by  their  own  Coun- 
trymen, and  once  by  the  Enemy,  as  mall  be  (hewn  in  its 
Place  ;  yet  they  had  reftored  all  again,  and  every  Thing 
was  flourilhing  and  thriving  about  them."     See  Page  90. 

Plate  XIII. — Tht  two  Englimmen  retreating  wit;  ■  leir 
Wives  and  Children. — <c  Now,  having  great  Reafon  to 
believe  that  they  vvere  betrayed,  the  firil  Thing  they  did 
was  to  bind  the  Slaves  which  were  left,  and  caule  two 
of  the  three  Men,  whom  they  brought  with  the  Women, 
who,  it  feems,  proved  very  faithful  to  them,  to  lead  them 
with  their  two  Wives,  and  whatever  they  could  carry 
away  with  them,  to  their  retired  Place  in  the  Woods, 
bee  Page  96. 

Plate  XlV. — The  Spaniards  and  Englimmen  burning 
the  Indian  Boats. — "  They  went  to  work  immediately 
with  the  Boats;  and  getting  fome  dry  Wood  together 
from  a  dead  Tree,  they  tried  to  fet  fome  of  them  on  fire, 
but  they  were  fo  wet  that  they  would  fcarce  burn  ;  how- 
ever, 
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ever,  the  Fire  fo  burned  the  upper  Part,  that  it  foon 
made  them  unfit  for  Avimming  in  the  Sea  as  Boats.  See* 
Page  113. 

Plate  XV. — Robinfon  Crufoe  diftributing  Tools  of 
Hufbandry  among  the  Inhabitants. — •*  I  brought  them 
out  all  my  Store  of  Tools,  and  gave  every  Man  a  digging 
Spade,  a  Shovel,  and  a  Rake,  for  we  had  no  Harrows 
or  Ploughs ;  and  to  every  feparate  Place  a  Pick-axe,  a 
Crow,  and  a  broad  Axe,  and  a  Saw."     See  Page  134. 

Plate  XVI. — A  View  of  the  Plantation  of  the  three 
Englishmen. — "  Upon  this  he  faced  about juft  before  me, 
as  he.  walked  along,  and  putting  me  to  a  full  Stop,  made 
me  a  very  low  Bow  ;  I  moft  heartily  thank  God  and  you, 
Sir,  fays  he,  for  giving  me  fo  evident  a  Call  to  £o  blefled 
a  Work."     See  Page  151. 

Plate  XVII.— Head  of  De  Foe  to  face  the  Title  of 
the  Life. 

%*  That  thofe  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  have  not 
had  an  Opportunity  of  feeing  this  Work,  may  form  fome 
Idea  of  the  Execution  and  Elegance  of  the  Engravings, 
Mr.  Stock  dale  allures  them  it  has  coll  him  near  Seven- 
teen Hundred  Pounds. 

6.  Stockdale's  London  Calendar  for  179 1.  Complete 
with  the  Arms  of  the  Peers,  &c.  The  London  Calendar, 
or  Court  and  City  Regifter,  for  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, America,  and  the  Eait  Indies,  tor  1791. 

N.  B.  The  Calendar  feparate,  Price  bound  020 

or  with  an  Almanack  —  0210 

Ditto  with  Companion  —         .    —  046 

Ditto  with  Companion,  Bengal  Calendar,  and  1  r     *■ 

Almanack  —  —  j 

Ditto  with    Companion,    Bengal    Calendar,  I  g     , 

Almanack,   and  Arms,   complete  J 

Ditto  extra  bound  in  Morocco  —  0136 

7.  Bengal  Calendar  for   1791  —  02c 

8.  The  Letters  of  Simkin  the  Second,  Poetic  Recorder 
of  all  the  Proceedings  upon  the  Trial  of  Warren  Haftings, 
Efq;  in  Weilminfter-Ha!l.  A  New  Edition,  in  one  large 
Vol.  Octavo.     Price  in  Boards,  7s. 

9.  Simkin's  Letters  for  1790,  to  complete  the  firft  Edi- 
tion .     Boards,  3s. 

10.  An 
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io.  An  Elucidation  of  the  Articles  of  Impeachment. 
By  R.  Broome,  Efq;   in  One  Volume  8vo.  Boards,  5s. 

11.  A  Review  of  the  Britifh  Government  in  India. 
Boards,  3s,  6d. 

12.  A  Collection  of  Treaties  between  Great  Britain 
and  other  Powers.  By  George  Chalmers,  Efq;  in  Two 
Volumes  8vo.     Price  15s.  in  Boards,  or  Fine  Paper  1 8s. 

*I2.  Stockdale's  Trial  for  a  fuppofed  Libel  on  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.     Boards,  5s. 

13.  An  Examination  of  the  Expediency  of  continuing 
the  prefent  Impeachment.     By  Ralph  Broome,  Efq. 

14.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  in 
reply  to  his  f{  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 
&c."  By  a  Member  of  the  Revolution  Society.  Third 
Edition,  with  confiderable  Additions.  Including  alfo 
various  PafTages  from  Mr.  Burke's  former  Publications. 

15.  An  Examination  of  Precedents  on  the  Impeach- 
ment.    By  Edward  Chriftian,  Efq.     Price  2s  6d 

16.  Letters  on  Parliamentary  Impeachments.  By  a 
Barrifler  at  Law.     t  s 

17.  A  Review  of  the  Arguments  on  Impeachments. 
By  a  Barrifler.     2s 

18.  An  Epiftle  to  Warren  Haftings,  Efq.     is 

19.  The  Conduct  of  the  Parliament  of  1784  consi- 
dered,    is  6d 

20.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Regency  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, in  One  large  Volume,  8vo.  containing  near  1000 
Pages.     Boards,  10s  6d 

21.  Doubts  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade.  2s  6d 

22.  Obfervations  on  the  Slave-Trade,  in  One  large 
Volume,  8vo.     Boards,  4s 

23.  Remarks  on  the  Voyages  of  John  Meares,  Efq. 
In  a  Letter  to  that  Gentleman.    By  Capt.  Dixon.    2s  6d 

24.  Further  Remarks  on  the  Voyages  of  John  Meares, 
Efq.  To  which  is  added,  A  Letter  from  Captain  Dun- 
can.    3s  6d 

25.  Trial  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.     2% 

B  26.  A 
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26.  A  Correal  Lift  of  the  late  and  prefent  Parlia- 
ment,     is  6d 

27.  The  Life  of  Daniel  De  Foe.  By  George  Chal- 
mers, Efq.     3  s 

28.  Lindor  and  Adelaide.  A  Moral  Tale.  In  which 
are  exhibited  the  Effects  of  the  late  French  Revolution  on 
the  Peafantry  of  France.      Boards,   3s  6d 

29.  Two  Pair  of  Portraits.  By  John  Home  Tcoke, 
Efq.      is 

30.  The  Contralt.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  Adam  Gordon, 
Bart.  M.  A.     In  2  vol.  Boards,  6s 

31.  Hiftory  of  the  American  "Revolution.  By  David 
Ramfay,  M.  D.      2  vol.  Boards,   10s  6d 

32.  A  Statement  of  the  Public  Accounts  of  Ireland. 
By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Hen.  Cavendifti,  Bart.  Boards,  10s  6d 

33.  A  Treatife  on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine.  By  Wil- 
liam Speechly,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland.  4to. 
Boards,   il  5s 

34.  The  Hot-houfe  Gardener,  or  the  general  Culture 
of  the  Pine-apple,  Early  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Melons,  Strawberries,  and  other  choice  Fruits.  By  John 
Abercrombie.  In  one  large  vol.  Royal  8vo.  with  Plates. 
Price  in  Boards  6s.  or  with  the  Plates  coloured  8s  6d 

35.  Fielding's  New  Peerage  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  corrected  to  the  prefent  Time.  In  a  neat 
Pocket  Volume.     Boards,  6s 

36.  Stockdale's  Debates  in  Parliament,  £     s     d 

3  Vols.  8vo.  1784  1  1  o 

3  Vols.  8vo.  1785  1  1  o 

— —         < 3  Vols.  8vo.  1786  1  1  o 

3  Vols.  8vo.  1787  1  1  o 

3  Vols.  8vo.  1788  1  1  o 

— , 3  Vols.  8vo.  1789  1  1  o 

^ 1 »  1  Vol.  8vo.  1790  o  10  6 

*#*  The  Debates  for  1791  are  in  the  Prefs. 

37.  Reprefentation  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  on  the  Importation  and  Exportation  of  Corn. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

38.  Thoughts  on  Taxation,  Price  is. 

5  39.  Anec- 
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39.  Anecdotes,  &c.  Ancient  and  Modem,  with  Obfer- 
vations  by  James  Pettit  Andrews,  f.  a.  s.  A  new  Edi- 
tion corrected  and  much  enlarged,  Boards,  Price  7s.  6d. 

40.  Addenda  to  the  firft  Edition  pf  the  above,  by  the 
fame  author,  Price  2s. 

41.  A  Plan  for  the  Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Mea- 
fures,  by  the  late  Sir  James  Steuart,  Bart.  Price  is.  6d. 

42.  Obfervations  on  Dr.  Priced  Revolution  Sermon, 
Price  is.  6d. 

43.  A  Controverfial  Letter  of  a  new  Kind  to  Dr. 
Price,  Price  is.  6d. 

44.  Obfervations  on  the  Bifhop  of  Worcester's  Dia- 
logues, Price  2s.  6d. 

45.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Burke's  Letter,  by  Capel  LofFt, 
Efq;   Price  2s. 

46.  Eflay  on  Impeachments,  by  Capel  LofFt,  Efq; 
Price  2s. 

47.  The  complete  Kitchen  Gardener,  or  Hot-bed 
Forcer,  by  John  Abercrombie,  Price  bound  5s. 

48.  The  Univerfal  Gardener's  Calender,  by  the  fame. 
Price  Bound  5s. 

49.  The  Garden  Vade  Mecum,  or  Compendium  of  ge- 
neral Gardening,  Price  Bound  4s. 

50.  Letters  to  Mr.  Dodiley,  by  Major  John  Scott, 
Price  is. 

51.  Affectionate  Advice  from  a  Clergyman  to  his  Pa- 
riihioners.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  Bart.  Price  is. 
The  following  Books  for  the  Injtruftion  and  Entertainment  of 

Youth,  are  publijhed  £y  Jo  h  n  Stock  dale,  Piccadilly, 

1.  The  Children's  Mifcellany  ;  in  which  is  included 
the  Hiftory  of  Little  Jack,  by  Thomas  Day,  Efq;  Au- 
thor of  the  Hiftory  of  Sandford  and  Merton.  A  New 
Edition,  with  large  Additions,  and  Thirty  beautiful 
Cuts,  Price  Bound  3s.  6d. 

2.  The  Hiftory  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  3  vols. 
Price  1  os.  6d. 


The  Children's  Friend,  4  vols.  Price  10s. 


4.  The 
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4.  The  fame  in  French,  4  vols.   12s. 

5.  The  Friend  of  Youth,  2  vols.  6s. 

6.  The  New  Robinfon  Crufoe,  2  vols,  with  32  Cuts, 
Price  7* 

7.  The  fame  in   1   vol.  printed  in   a  fmall  Letter, 
Price  4s. 

8  Ditto  abridged,  Price  is.  6d. 

9.  Select  Stories,  for  the  Inftruttion  of  Youth,  Pr.  3s. 

10.  Sketch  of  Univerfal  Hiftory,  Price  is.  6d. 
it.  Hiftory  of  a  School-boy,  Price  is. 

12.  Hiftory  of  Three  Brothers,  Price  6d. 

13.  The  Hiftory  of  Little  Grandifon  :  By  M.  Berquin, 
Author  of  the  Children's  Friend. 

*'  The  youthful  Breatf,  when  fir'd  by  Truth's  bright 

Ray, 
Burns  clear  and  conllant,  as  the  Source  of  Day  j 
Like  this,  too,  Truth  prolific  and  rehn'd, 
Feeds,  warms,  infpirits,  and  exalts  the  Mind  ; 
Mildly  difpels  each  wintry  Paflion's  Gloom, 
And  opens  all  the  Virtues  into  Bloom." 

Confifling  of  175  Pages,  Price  bound  in  embofTed  Paper, 
only  is.  or  bound  in  red  Leather  is.  6d. 

Alfo  lately  fublijhed, 
A  Complete  Geographical  Dictionary;  or,  Univerfal 
Gazetteer,  of  Antient  and  Modern  Geography:  contain- 
ing a  full,  particular,  and  accurate  Lefcription  of  the 
known  World  in  Europe,  Afia;  Africa,  and  America; 
comprifing  a  complete  Syilem  of  Geography,  illuftrated 
with  correct  Maps  and  beautiful  Views  of  the  principal 
Cities,  &c.  and  Chronological  Tables  of  the  Sovereigns 
.of  Europe.  The  Geographical  Parts  by  John  Seally, 
A.M.  Member  of  the  Roman  Academy;  Author  of  the 
Hiiloire  Chronologique,  faciee  et  profane  ;  Elements  of 
Geography  and  Altronomy,  Sec.  &c.  interfperfed  with 
Extracts  from  the  private  Manufcripts  of  one  of  the  Officers 
who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  Voyage  to  the 
Southern  Hemifphere.  The  Agronomical  Parts  from  the 
Papers  of  the  late  Mr.  ifrael  Lyons,  of  Cambridge, 
Aftronomer  in  Lord  Mulgrave's  Voyage  to  the  Northern 
Hemifphere.  In  Two  large  Volumes,  Quarto,  bound  in 
Calf,  gilt,  and  lettered,  Price  2I.  2s. 
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